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FouR RPENCE 
(Stamped Edition, &d. 5 





the convenienceof Subscrihersin remote places,the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Posts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscri plens tor the Stam 


Edition for the Continent, for not less than 3 


Months, and in advance, are received by M. 
Countries not requiring postage to be paid in London, 23 fr. or 1. 2s. the year. 


RY, 3, 
To other onentvies. the postage in addition. 


ai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Atheneum Oifice, Londo 


bee 
nm. For France, and ot 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK's CouRT.) 











DUCATION.—A retired Officer of the Army, 

an Etonian, and well connected, wishes to receive into 

jis family one or two sons of Noblemen or Gentlemen, to be 

cect yith his own sons. He resides near a Propetetery Col- 

where the means of education are of a bigh order, whether 

paratory to the Universities or the Military Colleges: 

-° le, finder the roof of the Advertiser, the treatment of such 

ils will in no respect differ from that of his own sons, Re- 

erences unexceptionable.— Address, by letter, X.Y.Z., South- 
ampton Buildings, Holborn. 


Gros in LESSONS by POST.—INSTRUC- 
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ECTURES on PHRENOTYPICS, or ARTI- 
FICIAL MEMORY.—Mr. C. WILLIAMS, F.S.A., will 
deliver a Course of Lectures on the above important Science, at 
the city of Weetuntnster Emenee Institution, ee the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th of December. ntroductory Lecture, Mr. 
will demonstrate the shir v "Phrenoty pics by a variety of ex- 
traordinary experiments, performed by pupils under twelve 
years of age; and in the Explanatory Lectures he will develope 
the system, 20 that it may be applied, by persons of the most 
common capacity, to the Study o the Languages, the Arts and 
Sciences, History, Chronology, Geography apping, to the re- 
collection of Sermons, Lectures, Speeches, &c. — Tickets, 
&e., 78. 
LECTRICAL and ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
APPARATUS.—Improved Galvanic Batteries; Bach- 


hoffner's Machines; Callan’s Coils. with Rotating Electro- net, 
for giving powerful shocks ; 






8, 








) eguisite ce Apparatus; Ya 1 
Moulds, and every requisite for comme on the process o 
} ar . made and cola br XOLLINS, Working Phi- 
losophica' Instrament Maker, Tse esistant at the Royal ny 
technic Institution, 38a, Princes-street, Leicester-square.—N 
Working Models of Steam-engines, and all kinds of Machinery 
made to drawings. 


Just published, at 4 and 5, York-street, C Jovent garden, 
ENRY Y G. BOHN’s GUINEA CATALOGUE 
BOOKS, in one vomeskably thick volume 8vo. extend- 
ing to 2, on pages, half-bo red morocco, with flexible back. 
It comprehends above ye hundred thousand volumes, in every 
department of Literature and the Fine Arts, and in most Lan- 
es, and is the largest assortment ever olfered for ante bya 
foo seller. Moderate prices are affixed to all the fine and 
curious books, and ris of five prices to most. of the modern publi- 





cery Lane 


ATALOGUE of MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, selected from the Stock of T, NOBLE, 110, Chan- 
and 79, Fleet-street, among which will be found the 
Ww averley Novels, 48 vols. morocco, elegant, 9/. 12s. 
Catalogues ma_ be had on application. 


THE BEST PRESENT FOR YOUTH, ETC. 
ITFORD'S HISTORY of GREECE.— 
E CHEAPEST SET of ROOKS in the WORLD.— 
Recently putiened, by the late Mr. Coeek., in 10 vols. size of the 
Waverley Novels, beauti pally prlated an and bound in cloth, pub- 
lished at 2/. 10s., *and reduced by G ILLIS only to the aed 
price of 16s. 6d. "This is not only the cheapest, but the best editio 
of this universally. admired work. It inc gies all the Aaditions 
by Lord Redesdale, and the last Notes of W ing, Esq., with 
9 Portrait and Cuts of Coins. Remember, 10 vols. roe Thy - 
.—Copies carefully packed and sent to any part of the 
oounarn, on receipt of a Post Office order. Gentlemen forward- 
ing ow? Address, may esoqive (Gratis) a List of valuable 
Books, ry extremely lo WILLIS ‘S CHEAP BOOK 
WAREHOUSE, PIAZZA, COVENT-GARDEN. 











Sales by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE'’S ROOMS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, ut their Rooms, 22 
street, on WEDNESDAY, Dec. 8, and following day, 


N Extensive Collection of PRINTING MA- 
TERIALS, comprising Letterpress and Copper-plate 
Presses, Type, &c. ; together with BOOKS in Quires and Boards. 


And on the 13th instant, 


The VALUABLE LIBRARY and SCIEN- 
TIFIC COLLECTION of INSTRUMENTS ; being the genuine 
Effects oft oe late JOHN ARCHER. Esq., late Port Inspector o 
Her Maj 's Excise; among the Books may be found Lodge's 
Portraits 0 of Ilustrious Persons, L. P. 4 ver. ndia proofs—Prout 
and Harding's Views in Switzerland and Italy, Pp. 8. L. morocco 
elegant, 2 any Landscape Illustrations, by Stantield, Pp. B. L. 
mor.—Roberts’s Views in Spain, half-mor.—Rapin and ‘lindal’s 
England,{4 vols. * Mont. ‘aucon's Antiquity Explained, Br Humph- 

reys, 8 vols. calf—Camrou's Baths of the Romans—D Oyly and 
Mant's Bible, 3 vols. russia—Westall’s Bible, 3 vols. L. Pp. russia 
—Facciolati ole 2 vols.—Ancient and ern Universal 
, 60 vols. calf—Oratores Attici 4 Dobson, 16 vols. L. e _ 
Opera Bekkeri, 11 vols. L. P. —Ciceronis Opera, c 
Commentariis Olivet et Nizolii Lexicen, 14 vols. ~Aristophanis 
Bekkeri, L. ep. 5 vols.—Burke's ke’s Works, 16 vols. calf— Locke’ 
Works, 9 vols., &c. 


Fleet- 





Preparing f for Sale, 


A Large Collection of Valuable BOOKS, chiefly 


Divinity, nein many of the best Standard Works, re- 
moved from the Country. 


Also, an Extensive “COLLECTION of EN- 
GRAVINGS and PAINTINGS, after celebrated Ancient and 
Modern Artists, removed from ‘the Coantry. 

Messrs. Son g to announce ag the have received in- 
structions from the Astigness of Mess k- 
sellers, Manchester, to Sell b ‘Auction, the SECOND PORTION 
of their VALUABL LE STOC! in TRADE, consisting of Books in 
various departments of Literature. Catalogues o wer may 
be obtained, when ready, on cqgmnetign to the Offices of T. Surr, 
Esq. Solicitor, 80, Lombard-street; J. Knight, Esq. Pall Mall; 





cations ; and up otices 





are interspersed. There are few books of importance, old or 
new, English or foreign, but what may be procured from the 
Advertiser, whose stock is daily increasing 

The price of the Catalogue will be tilowed to gentlemen 
making purchases to the extent of 20/., or it will be refunded on 

return of th he Catalogue within six months. 

PC sLic LisRAgik&s in all parts of the world may obtain the 
Catalogue gratis, on applying for it by post, with instructions how 
to send it. 

"As there are several firms similar in name, please to observe 
the address, and to prevent mistakes, order 

HENRY G. BOHN’S GUINEA CATALOGUE, 
___#anp 5, YORK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 


Just published, and sent Gratis, by Post, to any part of the 
Kingdom, 


PART THE FIFTH OF 


SELECT CATALOGUE of SUPERIOR 
ECOND-HAN BOOKS ; be boing ares. of | the oxten- 





; and at the Rooms. 


FOREIGN BOOKS, 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS will, SELL. by AUCTION, at his House, 125, 
Fleet-street, on THURS + December 9, on two following 
‘ie. and aN MONDAY Tah, and following 
rpiis RNED and VALUABLE ‘LIBRARY 
of ~ .% ANTONIO PUIGHBLANCH, (which Library has 
been several times postponed in consequence af sme Chancery 
ings) ; including Grevii Th Ant 12 
vols.—Gronovii Thesaurus Grecaram Antiquitatum, 13 vols.— 
Gruteri Corpus Inscriptionsss. 4 vols.—Sallengre Thesaurus An- 
tiquitatum Romanarum,3 v: hrysostomi Opera, edit. Bene- 


7 13 vols.—Hie ronymi Opera, 5 vols. —Basilii pera, 4 vols. 
Lapide ( ii, 10 vols vols.— 














2 vols.—Historie Ecclesiestices ‘Scrip- 

cones 2 Reading, 3 walne —Natalis Historia Ecclesiastice, 

8 vols.—Binghami Origines Antiquitatis Ecclesiastice,11 vols. 

4 6—LBest editions of the Classics, Spanish, Hebrew, Arabic, 
and Persian Books, &c.—Catalogues now ready. 





sive and valuable Collection of J 82, 
Newgate-street. 

This and the preceding Parts will be found to gue the 
Choicest Works in English Literature, offered at pr ces sO ex- 
tremely reduced, as to render it an opportunity o' the greatest 
possible saving to p 


OOKS for PERUSAL and RETURN.— 
HORNE & Co.’s LIBRARY, 105, Cheapside.—Works in 

every department of Literature forwarded for perusal to all 
parts of the Country. Terms of Se from Two to Ten 
Guineas per annum and upwards, according to the supply re- 
quired. The great extent of this ‘library insures to Subscribers 
an advantage not to met with in any of the numerous circu- 
ing libraries in London, viz. .» the immediate supply of the 
Books wanted, whether new or old, and in any department of 
Literature. Book Societies are s applied atthe rate per annum 
of 12. 12s. for every, 30 volumes, and may choose their own books 
the Publisher's catalogue or otherwise, and exchange them 

for others at pleasure. 


ILLIS’S ey ood BOOk WAREHOUSE, 
Piazza, Covent Garden be sold, a bargain, MIT- 
aeos a OF UieEce, “the last and best edition, 
ORD ya with Additions by Kino, Esq. 
featitatie” printed b the late Mr. Cadell, and published by 
him at 2/, 10s. obe sold for a short time at 16s. 6d. 10 vols. 

bound in cloth, 836. 
oo ott lered the cheapest book of the vpn Gentlemen 

an id not Peay tne in ordering this cheap and excellent w 

A Rast Catalogue of Ancient and. Modern 
Second-hand Books, selected from his extensive Stock (priced 
extremely low) Tow), TE onaris) =) every month, may be had 














STEREOTYPE PLATES, BOOKS IN QUIRES, ETC. 


Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION, at his House, 125, 
— on MONDAY, December 20, ‘and two following 


HE THIRD PORTION of the STOCK of 
Mr. CHARLES 1 pees. This Portion will contain the 
entire lm ane ion (2,000 of an UNPUBLISHED EDITION 
of DON QUIXOTE, ‘with “filustrations. together with the STE- 
REOTYPE PLATES and COPYRIGHT > the recent edition 
of the Works of ROBERT BURNS, edited b + Cunningham, 
and printed in rezel 8vo., the STEREOTYPE PLAT ES t 
aitign of the ARABIAN NIGHTS" ENTERTAINMENTS, 
printed in 1 vol. — 8vo., with 900 copies, about 10,000 volumes 
rd Miscellaneous Books in Quires, and 50 reams of Printing 
aper, 


J 











TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, ETC, 


APIER MACHE WORKS, 15, Wellington. | . 
street North, Girend.—C8 HIARLES F. BIELEFELD begs 

to inform Architects, Builders, &c. that in addition tothe Volume 
of Patterns already peblishes. he has now produced 40 new En- 
gravings (which may be had separately at 6d. each). ‘The com- 
plete work new comprises nearly 850 patterns of works in every 
style, qotnelty. papa in Papier MAché, and on sale: 
consisting of Picture and Glass Frames, Cornice » Mouldings, 
Flowers, and ever: species of decoration for ceilin ings, wal is, &e. 
The excellence o improved Papier Maché cments in 
and admitted by the first 


architecture is now fully unders' 
architects, and by the most eminent builders in London and the 
provinces.—The above folio volume is sold, bound complete, 


with a tariff of prices, at3guineas. Papier Maché¢ Tea Trays in 








of m. on the day of 
pablication by nt ioe ies th their fa as above. 


LITERATURE AND ART. 


A SS0CcIATION for the FROMOTION of the 
FINE ets in SCOTLAN 
OUNDED IN 1834. 
Tm = Lord Jeflrey of oe Sor the Year 1841-2. 
e Hon. Rt. y - 
op Lord 5 Grant, ay Se. Sir George Warren 
Prefecsor, t. Wilson. 


rG. 
Re Rev. Bishop 
Wm . Sears rray, tea. "of Hender- ee Bell, Esq., Advocate. 
3. Dundas, Esq sarertin, 
Arthur Forbes, 


r W. For e “Hunter, 
Co., Dankeos’ penton 


Tai 
° 


J. T. "G jibson Craig 
M. Napier, Ee, > 


Ed ipe’ 
Sir ‘Gilbert Micling, Bart. 


Secretary. 
mm. A. Bell, Esq.. wArchitect. 
lonorary Secretaries for 
T. -. Helse, Euan Architect, 3, Chatles-street, St. James's- 


Messrs. eSmith, Eider, & Co.. Booksellers, 65, Cornhill. 
Jobn Stevenson, Esq., 11, Aldersgate-stre et. 
Jobp Leal ie, Esa. » Bookseller, 52, Great Geeen- street, Lincoln's 

The object of this Association is to advance the cause of Art 
in Scotland, by affording additional encouragementt its profes- 
sors, 2 the fo ey, Way :— 

criber of ONE GUINEA becomes a Member for One 
m3. = a , ak of gainin nga a valuable Work of Art; and the 
certainty of pocelting © valen le Engraving. 

An Annual General Meeting of M embers i is held in | May, ae 
the purpose of electing a C of M 
pT with power, for one year, to ee what mney a 
pear to them the most deserving works of Scottish art at 
exhibited. At this meeting, likewise, the different works e 
chased for the Association yecome, by lots publicly drawn, t 
property of individual members. 

This Association, the first established in the United Kingdom 
for the encouragement of art upon i principles, has pro- 
gressively increased in its annual fund, from the sum of 728l. 
Subeosiost d in the year 1834, to the sum of 6,767/. subscribed in the 
year 

Last year, the Works of Art rchased for the Associati 
amounted to One Hundred and Forty in number, at a mom 
expenditure of nearly 5,000/. Besides this la 
the form of Paintings and Sculpture, was 
Subscribers, a large amount was reserved with a view to meet 
the expenses e of a very talented En- 
graving, to copies of which all subscribers are entitled. 

wnt the Annual General Meeting of the Association, held in 

May Je 41, the Hon. Lord Jeffrey, who, on the motion of the 
Ls t Hon, the Earl of Seafield. was called to the chair, said.... 
at the great aim of the Members of this iety was to 
advance a taste for art, and to extend the fame and honour of 
artists; and he was happy to say, that, to a great degree, they 
had accomplished both these objects, by diflusing a taste for 
art among the Scottish public, and by raising a higher standard 
of excellence among artists themselves.” 

In conformity with the sentiments expressed inthe above quo- 
tation, of N take this opportunity of 
earnestly the of all those who have not 
yet enrclled = as Members of the Association, to its 
great importance and usefulness, as a National Institution. The 
ee of uniting the efforts of individuals, by a small Annual 

ubscription from each, into one large fund, for the benefit of 
all, has established in favour of art a new and most valuable 
source of encouragement. 

embers for this year, 1841-42, will be onpisied, te copies 4 
the Line Resroving now being executed by, Mr. J > io 
after Mr. William Allan’ 's admirable aw picture of* men 
Incident 3 in the Life of Robert the Bruce h the painter 
aver have ac ba an for t themselves ‘hah professional 
tion, it is not to be doubted but that this engraving will 
prove a fine specimen of combined native talent. 

The Me rs for last year, 1840-41, will receive, carts in the 
ourse of next year copies of the Engraving executed by Mr, 
Charles Rolls, after Mr. Fraser's talented picture of “ The Mo- 
pont ‘4 a Pad An im _ rrmay be se is wiate, which is now 
in the hands of the printer, mee. seen on application to an 
of the Local Honorary Secretar ” l 

hese engravings will cost the "Association a large sum ; and 
every copy will in ane = worth more than the usual Annual 
Subscription of One Gu 

It is confidently anticipated that the various Works of Art to 
be purchased by the Committee will this year surpass in mi mept 
and value those of any former year ; and the ey will, as usual, 
distributed by lot among the embers at the Annual General 
Meeting in May. 

bscribers’ names are now received; and upon application, 

o the Secretary, 69, York-place, Edinburgh, or to any of the 

Renerery Secretaries in ‘Town or Country, reports may be ob- 
tained, information given, and subscriptions paid. 

Edinburgh, Nov. 154 


ATIONAL LOAN FUND ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY, for or granting Life Assurances, Deferred —_- 

ties, &e. &c. 26, Cornhi ill.—Capital, 500,000/,—Empowered by 
Special = = Parliament. 

ors—T. LAMIE MURRAY 









e sum, which, in 
istributed among 














Esq. c 1 


John Blifetson, M.D. F.R.S.) John Rawso 
John Griffith Frith, Esq. Jobn Riddle : Siodiart, Esq. 
H. Gordon, Esq. Clement ‘Tabor, Es: 
George Lungley, Esq. Joseph ‘Thompeon, Ysa, 
Auditere—Prot. WwW Desteione. E, R.S.; Prof. Graves, A AM . F.R.S. 
Actuary— B.’ Woolhouse, Esq. F. 
Physician—J. Eitotson, M.D. P.R.S. Surgeon—K, ‘S. Symes, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. get, Sutton, Coane and Aly 


nghall-stre 
Sateen qo Halittax, Mills & Co. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Advantages. —Perfect security from a large paid-up Ca’ 
nd acc Rates—Power to Borrow —~ 
thirds Promieme bald without expense or forfeiture—and Pro- 
fits annually div 
N.B. olicies ‘for short periods, at lower Rates than at an 
awed Office, with 8 tion of contigaanee for Life, at the usua 
SFERRED ANNUITI 
The best and son varied provision for after life hitherto 
offered,—2/, 12s. per annum (1s. a week) at 20, will at 65, give the 
Palicycholder the choice of an Annuity of 47/. l6s. -» OF 
3491. 11s. cash, or Policy at death of 466/. Similar advantages at 
50, 55, and 60,—two-thirds payments lent at any time, and two- 
chines returned in case of premature death. 
etailed Plans and last Annual Report to be had at the 








variety of design, 


Office. at an = its Branches, or, on lication, will be for- 
warded post free. F. FERGUSON CAMROU, Secretary, 
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wered by special Act of Parliament, 4 Victoria, cap. 9. 


RITA NNIA LIFE ASSURANCE |'COM- 
PANY, No. |, Princes-street, Bank, and 8, King William- 
street, City, Lon don. 

This Institution is ‘empowered by a special Act of Parliament, 
and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of Life Assurance, 
in their fullest extent, to Policy-Holders, and to present greater 
facilities and accommodation than can obtained in other 

ces. The decided superiority of its plan, and its claim to 
“y ~ preference and support, have been peared, incontestably, 





nd 
foo others, the f following important redvantages may be 
enumerated :— 


A most economical set of Tables— computed expressly for the 
use of this Company, from authentic and complete data, and 
presenting the lowest rates of Assurance that can be offered 


without compromising the safety of the Institution. 
Increasing Rates of Premium on a new and remarkable plan, 
for securing loans or debts; a less immediate payment being 
i on a Policy for the whole term of life than in any other 
the 
Premiums payable either Annually Mett-yensty er Quarterly, 
in one sum, or in a limited number o} ments. 
A Board of Directors in attendance aly at ‘I'wo o'clock. 
Age of the assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 
All claims payable within one month after proof of death. 
Medical Attendants ts remunerated, in all cases, for theirreports. 


Premium per Cent. per Annum 1 payable durin 








Age.| Ist mre be Five 3rd wave = Five Remainder 
ye Fyy |" of life. 
so jetr a et 3 10 110 11 aie" | £2 38 
30 | 1 6 2} 119 1 74) 217 6 
40 116 i H 4 214 6 3 7 3 : 364 
50 216 7 39 4 455 5 6 3! 613 7 








PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 
A liberal commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 


ja BANK of AUSTRALIA, London 
Office, ma Broad-street. 


jeorge Fife Anass. | Esq. 





ors. 
Benjamin E. Lindo, Esq. 
Chas. Edward Mangles, Esq. 
John William Buckie, Esq. Cc <— -aweee, Esq. Halifax 
James John Cummins, Esq. 3 s, Esq. Liverpool 
Robt.Gardner, Esq. Munchoster James Dodie Smith, Esq. 
Jebn Gore, Esq. ames Ruddell Todd, Esq. 


rust Jas 
R. Carr Glyn, Esq. | John ‘Gores Esq. 
ames John Cummins, Esq. 
Bankers—-Messrs. Glyn, THallifax Nins & Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Bartlett & Beddome. 
SecretarySamuel Jackson, Esq. 
Colonial Inspeetor—John Cunningham "Mac iaren, Esq. 

The Directors of this Bank GRANT LETTERS of CREDIT, 

which are not —— rable, or Bills at thirty days’ sight at par 
their Branches at 

SYDNEY LAUNCESTON 
BATHURST KIELBOU RNE, PORT PHILIP 
HOBART TOWN WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND. 
‘They also negotiate approved Bills on the Colonies at thirty, 
sixty, and ninety days’ sight, the terms for which may be ob- 
tained at their Office. Bills at thirty days’ sizht and Letters ot 
Credit on NELSON, + Zealand, at a charge of 2 per cent. 

Bills on the Australian —_—- be ey toe for collection at 

e usual charge. y order of the Boar 
= ” SAMUEL JACKSON, Secretary. _ 

NITED 


KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Division of Profits among the Assured. 
Honorary Presidnts. 

Earl Somers 

Lord Viscount Falkland 

— ay hinstone 

Lord Bell haven and Stenton. 


Robert Brooks, 








Earl of Errol | 
Earl of Courtow | 
Earl Leven and Melville 
Earl of Norbury | 
Earl of Stair 

Directors—James Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 

W — Piasket, q. Deputy Chairman. 
| Charles Downes, Esq. 
1 De Castro, Esq. 

harles Cretan Esq 
Resident. | urles Maitland ‘Esq. 
23q. iano Ritchie, Esq. 





Samuel Anderson 
—— Blair yc Esq. 
orton Balmanno, Esq. 
Edward Boyd, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, 
esi 


This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect sec urity, from an ample capital, and only requires, 
when an insurance is for the whole period of life, one-half of the 
very moderate premiums to be paid for the first five years after 
the date of the policy ; the other half may remain, subject to 
the payment of interest atS ry cent. annually, to be deducted 
at death, or may be previously paid off at convenience. 

It obviously becomes easy for a person of very moderate in- 

come to secure, by this arrangement, a provision for his family ; 
and should he at any time, after effecting the insurance, suc- 
ceed to or acquire a fortune, he may relinquish his policy, 
having only paid one-half the premiums for the first five years, 
instead of the whole, as in all other Companies. 

Thus a man of 25 years old may, by an annual payment of 
., for the first five years, and afterwards the full pre- 
yearly. secure to his widow and children at 
his death pay ment of no less than 3,000/., subject only to the de- 
duction h Ps 44. 1s. 3d., being the amount of premium unpaid. 

On the Ist of July, the Board of Directors added 2 per Cent. 
per annum as a bonus to those assured on the participating plan 
irom the dates of their eg ies, thus a ropeisting 20/.a aoar as 
an addition to every policy for 10002. following Table will 
show the amount of the bonus on policies since the commence- 
ment of the Company in March 183 


Sum Assured, Time Assure a, Sum added ts Tolley 
£1000 .. ..- 6 Years,10 Months .. £136 

1000 «+ o 6 Years os oe 130 % é 
1000 «+ «- 5 Years os 100 0 0 
1000 .. +. 4 Years oo ee 80 0 0 
1000 .. «- 3 Years oo 60 : 0 
1000 .. «- 2 Years os ee 2 0 

Year 0 


1000 o 
This Company ‘holds out in various other Feapects great, in- in- 
ducements to the public. When such facilities are a it 
is clearly a moral duty in every parent who is not possessed of 
a fortune, but of an income, however moderate, to insure his 
_ for a sum which a may yielda comforts _ provision for his 
mily. S OF PREMIL 
Age 23 Without Profits, 4 ss 5 With Profts, #3 : " percent. 
- 31 


30 0 ow ee = 
o- 40 - - H ww 1 - - 1 3 : do. 
«- 50 o oo - - 411 5 do. 
o- 60 - - 615 3 - - 617 9 do. 


Insurances may be effected on lives however far advanced, and 
the half creditfor five years is found particularly conve nient on 
such insurances. Annuities are granted on very liberal terms. 
For the convenience of parties residing in the city, they may 
make their appearance and pass the medical qzauinstion 

. Edward Frederick Leeks, Esq. No. 2, Char- 
& House; and J. I. Goude, eS Surpoos, No. 





RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANT, 
Empowered b cial Act of Parliament 
ADVANTAGES OF rie S ARG US LIFE ASSURANCE 


In addition to the ate Capital of 300,000/, the assured 
have the security of the Company's Income of upwards of 
50,000 per annum, yearly increasing, and an poms ing As- 
surance Fund invested in Government and other available 

rities, of considerably larger amount than the estimated 
liqpiitins of the Company. 

e Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
patible with the gofety of the Assured, and the Ca of the 

Yompany, thereby in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate vy certain bonus without risk, in fen of the deferred 
-— frequent! delusive prospect ofa periodical division of profits 

No Entry Money or charges beyond the Stamp for the Policy. 

Premiums payable half-yearly, or quarterly. 

Assurances granted upon lives up to the age of 80. 

Tables upon 4 decreasing and increasing scale of ‘payment. 

Policies at this Office purchased by the Company. 

Advances made on Policies when their value exceeds 50/, 

Policies assi aigned as a bona lide security, not void by death 
from suicide, duelling, or the hands of justice. In case of death 
by the above causes, the value of Policies not assigned, allowed. 

In Assurances for advances of money,as security for Gobts, or 

when the least present outlay is desirable, the Tables and 
Rates of the Argus Otiice will be found to be particularly favour- 


able to the assured. 
EDWARD BATES, Resident “queues 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents 





ON DON, EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN 
LIFE ASSURANC E COMPANY, 3, Charlotte-row, Man- 
sion House, London; St. Andrew-street, Edinburgh; Fleet- 
street, Dublin 
Directors—Alex. Anderson, Esq.) Vice-Admiral Robt. Honyman. 
Joln Atkins, Kea. Benjamin Ifill, Esq 
James Bidden, Esq Kennett Kingsford” ” Esq. 
Captain F. Brandmth. John M‘Guilie, Esq. 
James Hartley, ate John Maclean Lee, Esq. 
Marmaduke Rosseter, Esq. 
paamtet Robertson, Esq. Managing Director. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Palmer, Fyane ~A & Palmer, 
Secretary—¥. Ed 
This Company divides amongst fhe "Mutually. Assured THE 
Ww HOL Kk OF THE PROFITS of the participating branch of 
apitale and also guarantees the payments by a Proprietary 
apita 


‘able » acaave 100/, with addition of profits 
£3 a ay ge? .. ge Ag Age 60 
£1 £2 £3 5 0 £07 | £248 


For A one eS EAR the scale of premiums is as low as 
complete security will permit, and a half premium credit table 
as been computed, whereby one-half of the premiums may re- 

main unpaid for seven years without endangering - policy. 
Cr edit Table to we 100/, parable at dea 


* | Botte | Zs, | 
Certificated Attorneys and Medical ok BAS (who are in | 
all cases remunerated by the usual commission and medical 
fees) and persons desirous of effe cting assurances, are invited to 
communicate with the Agents of the Company, or the Managing 
Director in London. | 





Ts YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN. | 
SURANCE COMPANY, established at YORK, 1824, and 

empowered by Act of Parliament.—C ‘apital, 500,000/ 

Patrons—The Archbp. of York | Sir G. Strickland, Bart. M.P. 
The Marquis of Londonderry | Sir Francis Lawley, Bart. } 
Karl Fitzwilliam ir W. B. Cooke, Bart. 

‘The Earl of Tyrconnel Sir W. A. Ingilby, Bart. ip 
The Earl of Zetland Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart. jt 
‘The Earl of Yarborough Sir E. M. Vavasour, Bart. | 
Th . “2 lal acta and Sir S. Crompton, Bart. Ls P. } 

‘The Archdeacon of Yo: | 
T ~ Behop of Ri Archdeacon of the East ‘Riding 


| 
i: P. | 


V iscount b Merpet, The Archdeacon of C jevelone 
Lord Wharncli | dno. Henry Lowther, Esq. M.P 
Lord Feversham |G. F. Barlow, Esq. 


Re »bert Cracroft, Esq. 
—_ Howden, K.C.S. K.L.H. | Robert Denison, Esq. 
. Saltmarshe, Esq. 

Li oon Wenlock | | Martin Stapylton, aa 
Lord W orsley, SP. | G. L. Thompson, 
Hon, E.R. Pet | Marmaduke W Feil, | Esq. 
pa a Wenlock, Escrick Par 

G. L. ‘Thompson, Esq. Sherifl- eetton Park. 

Robt. Swann, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Swann, alle og & Co. York. 
Actuary and Secretary—Mr. W. Newman, York. 
London Agent for the Life Dep spaniake ae. Edward Henwood, 
46, Watling-street, City. 

The steady and increasing support which this Company has 
received during the seventeen years of its establishment, is the 
best proof of the confidence which the public reposes in its sta- 
bility and liberalit: 

‘The attention of the pie is particularly called to the terms 

of this Company for LI URANCES, and to the distinction 
which is made between Mace and Fe MALE lives, 
‘The iene extracts from the Tables (c omplete Copies of 
which, with th rd Rates for the intermediate Ages and for terms 
of years, may be had, on oie. at the Office in York, or 
of any of the Agents. ) Will show the Annual Premiums required, 
for securing 100/., payable on the decease o 








Age | A MALE, |A FEMALE. }j _ A MALE. |A FEMALE, 
next next 
birth-| Whole Life Premiums. |/birth-| Whole Life Premiums. 
day. | | day. | 

w |£176 /)/£1 54 | 4 | £31 6 | £3 3 2 
13 193 170 | 5 | 419 313 3 
i6 | 16 3 1 810 || 53 | 41t 6 426 
2; IMO iu 6 56 5 40 4140 
2 | 117 0 113 8 || @ | 6 6 0 512 6 
26 | 203 116 2 63 7401696 
#30 | 250 119 9 66 840 | 710 6 
a3 i] 386 2 210 70 0 6 4 976 
36 213 0 264 73 1116 2 m2 6 
40 219 9 212 0 7 131 9 
43 333 217 2 80 15 12 10 











* Kxample—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, may 
insure 1000/. payabie on his decease, for an annual payment of 
221. 10s. Od.; and a Lady of the —e age, can secure the same 
sum, for an annual payment of 19/. . 6d 

FIRE INSURANCES are also br drew by this Company at the 
most moderate terms. FAKMING STOCK insured without the 
Average Clause.——Agents have been appointed in most of the 
principal towns, of w ~" as well as at the Office in York, every 
information may be 

Agents are wanted in “those Towns where no Appointments 
have been made ; the Commissions allowed are such as to render 
the Agencies worth pie attention of respectable Parties. Ap- 


plications to be i 
Mr. “NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York. 








~ 105,Cheapside. Every information will be afforde 

ide perectae, Edward ee Reve, Esq. of No. * aterloo- 
place. Proposals may mW. 3 o'clock, 
and any day at half-past? °o Clock. whe en Frederick finie Thom- 
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The besinees of the Society is not confined to the Medical 
Profession. 
*_* All further information may be had at the Office, and of 
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REVIEWS 





Narrative of a Recent Imprisonment in China 
after the Wreck of the Kite. By John Lee 
Scott. Dalton. 

Apart from the seasonableness of its appearance, 
this modest little volume is weleome—for it is 
one of the most interesting narratives of ship- 
wrecked men and their adventures that we have 
read for the last dozen years. Chinese life and 
manners are still a mine of unrifled treasure; and 
the author before us, a young merchant-seaman, 
has, by the force of simplicity, brought what he 
saw more vividly before us, than could have been 
accomplished by aid of the cleverest trickery of 
studied and ornate description. ; 

The Kite—to begin without further pre- 
face—was a brig of 281 tons, commanded by 
Mr. John Noble. “She sailed from Shields to 
Bordeaux in July 1839—thence in October to 
the Mauritius with a cargo of wines,—and early 
in the following year to Madras, where she was 
“taken up by government to carry stores to the 
British fleet destined for China.” ‘The vessel 
arived at Chusan a day only too late to be pre- 
sent at its capture. After one or two trips, she 
was unfortunately wrecked on the 15th of Sep- 
tember 1840, at the mouth of the Yeang-tze- 
Keang river :— 

“ About half past eleven, whilst attending on the 
sick, [heard the master order the anchor to belet go. 
I immediately jumped on deck, ran forward, and let 
go the stopper; the vessel was now striking heavily 
aft, all the chain on deck (about sixty fathoms) ran 
out with so much velocity, that the windlass caught 
fire. The vessel being by the stern, and catching the 
ground there, the anchor holding her forward, she 
could not get end on to the tide, and was conse- 
quently broadside on, and as it was running like a 
sluice, she was capsized in a moment. When the 
anchor was let go, Twizell and I ran aft, let go the 
main top-gallant and top-sail haulyards, and were 
clewing the yards down with the larboard clewlines, 
when I felt the ship going over. I directly seized 
hold of the main topmast backstay, and swung my- 
self on to her side, as she was falling : Twizell caught 
hold of one of the shrouds of the main rigging, and 
did the same. At this moment I suppose Mr, Noble 
to have been thrown overboard—I heard him call 
out to his wife, * Hold on, Anne,’ but did not see 
him, and the tide must have carried him away, and 
of course he was drowned.” 

We must, out of needful foresight, omit the 
further particulars of this melancholy wreck. 
It will suffice to say, that some of the party, 
among whom was poor Mrs. Noble (whose 
baby as well as her husband perished), saved 
themselves in the jolly-boat; others, among whom 
was Mr. Scott, bestirred themselves to collect 
spars and booms to make a raft :— 

“ By the time we could begin our work again, it 
Was very dark, but we knew we should soon have a 
bright moon ; so we set to work cheerfully, and had 
succeeded in collecting and lashing together a good 
Many spars as a raft, when, to our great surprise, we 
found ourselves surrounded by Chinese boats, two of 
them large ones, and full of soldiers. We all saw 
that resistance, if they attacked us, would be per- 
fectly useless, and thought it would be better to trust 
tothem than to the waves, so as they all seemed 
more intent upon plunder than upon us, Twizell and 
I, two or three of the marines, two of the first-class 
boys, and the greater part of the Lascars, jumped into 
one boat, and the rest, with Webb and Wombwell, 
got intoanother. ‘The Chinese wished us very much 
toget out again, but this we would not think of doing, 
a8 stopping by the vessel for another tide was quite 
impossible. Finding that we were determined not to 
remain by the wreck, the Chinese shoved off. To 
our great surprise, we had not gone afew yards when 
our junk was aground. The other boat made sail, and 
stood away. ‘The men in our junk made signs for us 
to get out, when we again refused, fearing, if we did, 
they would leave us there ; and not liking the idea 





of remaining on a sand which we knew the flood 
tide would cover. To have stopped by the wreck would 
have been preferable to this. We continued sitting 
in the boat, until one of the Chinese jumped out, 
and, taking his lantern, made signs to us to fol- 
low him; this we consented to do, and taking care 
not to let our guide get away from us, we went across 
the sand for about two miles, with the water some- 
times above our knees, and sometimes only a little 
above our ankles. At last we arrived at another 
large boat, which was aground, and apparently wait- 
ing for the tide to float her. Our guide made signs 
for us to, get into this boat, and that we should be 
taken ashore in her. * *® We reached the shore 
about three in the morning, and the Chinese made 
signs to us, that if we would follow them, they would 
give us something to eat; we accordingly walked 
after them until we arrived at a small village, which 
consisted of a few miserable mud huts, with but one 
respectable brick house ; but from these few huts a 
swarm of men, women, and children, poured out on 
our approach. We were taken into an outhouse, 
one half of which was occupied by an immense buf- 
falo, and in the other half wasa cane bed with mus- 
quito curtains; in one corner was a ladder, leading 
to a loft containing another couch. They now 
brought us some hot rice, and a kind of preserved 
vegetable : we contented ourselves with the rice and 
a basin of tea, the preserve being so exceedingly nasty 
we could none of us eat it. Whilst in this place, a 
Chinese, who seemed the superior of the village, and 
doubtless was the owner of the one brick house, 
brought a piece of paper written upon in Chinese cha- 
racters, and made signs for one of us to write upon 
it; intimating at the same time that he had written 
some account of us on this paper, and that he wanted 
an account in our writing, which I accordingly gave 
him, stating the time and cause of our shipwreck, 
and also our present situation ; hoping that he would 
take it tothe mandarin of the district, and that from 
him it might be forwarded to the authorities at 
Chusan, who might thus learn where we were, and 
take some steps for our return to the fleet. When it 
was broad daylight we mentioned the name of Ning- 
po, and they made signs, that if we would go with 
them, they would show us the way there, so we 
started, as we imagined, for Ningpo. Having no 
trousers, and my only clothing being a flannel shirt, 
and a black silk handkerchief round my head, which 
Twizell had given me when in the maintop, they gave 
me a piece of matting, but this proving rather an in- 
cumbrance than of any service, I soon threw it off, 
and walked on sans culottes. We passed in this 
style through a highly cultivated country ; on every 
side large plantations of cotton and rice, and various 
kinds of vegetables, but all unknown tome. Having 
gone six or seven miles, seeing very few houses, but 
crowds of people turning out of each as we passed, 
we at length arrived at a cross-road. Here, another 
party of Chinese appeared, who absolutely forbade 
our proceeding any further: but as our guides went 
on, and beckoned us to follow, we pushed through 
our opponents and walked on ; but they, having col- 
lected more men, headed us, and we were obliged to 
come to a stand-still. In this case, we found the 
want of a perfect understanding amongst ourselves, 
for the Lascars were so frightened at their situation, 
that they fell on their knees before the Chinamen, 
which of course encouraged the latter, and before 
we could look around us, men rose up as it were 
from the ground, separated us, and made us all 
prisoners at once, with the exception of four, who 
ran off, though without any idea whither they should 
run, or what they should do.” 

From this point, the prisoners were separated 
—Mr. Scott was protected by his keeper from 
two soldiers they met on the road, one of whom 
eee to make a lunge at him with a spear— 

ut at the first large village he was handed over to 
another less humane guardian, who bound his 
hands, and led him along by a rope collar; by 
which he was made fast to the pillars of the 
verandah of a house where they halted. He 
was of course an object of universal curiosity ; 
crowds flocked to stare at him, but one humane 
gentleman paid for peeping by sending him a 
dinner of rice and vegetables—“ I did not,” con- 





tinues Mr. Scott, “ feel as grateful as I perhaps 
ought—for I imagined this person had bought 
me for a slave.”” Other circumstances, yet more 
alarming, presently manifested themselves :— 

“ Being now guarded by a dozen armed men, I 
was led along the banks of a canal until I came toa 
bridge, where I saw some of my companions in mis- 
fortune; I could only exchange a hurried word or 
two as they dragged me past, as I supposed, to the 
place of execution. I went on thus, with two more 
of the prisoners at some distance before me, stopping 
now and then, and imagining every stoppage to be 
the last, and that I should here be made an end of; 
but they still led me on, until we came to another 
village, or rather town, and I was taken to what ap- 
peared to me to be the hall of justice. I was led to 
the back yard, and placed in a room, half filled with 
wood ashes. Here I found three more of the crew, 
in the same miserable condition as myself; but still, 
even here, we found some to feel for and relieve us a 
little, for, on making signs that my hands were bound 
too tight, one of the Chinese loosened the bonds, and 
afterwards went out: returning shortly with a lapful 
of cakes, he distributed them amongst us, and then 
procured us some water, of which we stood in great 
need, as we had had a long march under a broiling 
sun. We had scarcely finished our cakes, when 
some of the soldiers came in, and took one of my 
fellow prisoners just outside the door ; as I could ob- 
serve almost all that passed, it was with feelings of 
the most unpleasant nature that I saw him made to 
kneel, and directly surrounded by the soldiers; one 
of whom came in, and took away a basket full 
of the ashes. I now supposed that we had in reality 
come to the last gasp; I fancied my companion’s 
head was off, and that the ashes were taken out 
to serve in the place of saw-dust, to soak up his blood. 
I was not long kept in suspense, for the door opened, 
and some soldiers entered, who forced me to get up, 
and go out into the yard. I now took it for granted 
that my hour was really come ; but, to my great re- 
lief, they had only brought me out to fetter me. 
They put irons on my hands and feet, those on my 
ankles being connected by a chain of five or six links, 
and an iron collar round my neck, with a stick fast 
to it, which was also made fast by a padlock to my 
handcuffs.” 


This ceremony ended, Mr. Scott was again 
tied to a post and mocked and insulted by the 
cowardly mob. From the _ he was transferred 
to a boat, guarded by soldiers, and towed down 
a canal with great rapidity :— 

“T could see, however, that other canals branched 
from ours in every direction, and on the banks were 
an immense number of wheels and machines of 
various descriptions, for raising the water from the 
canals, and irrigating the rice-fields ; some worked by 
men asat a tread-mill, and others by buffaloes, which 
walked round and round in a circle, as we occasion- 
ally see horses in our mills.” 


The party passed through more than one 
town: halting at last, Mr. Scott, who was now 
joined by some of his companions in adversity, 
underwent an examination before a mandarin, 
who asked them by signs if they had guns or 
opium on board the Kite, and on receiving a 
negative, ordered them off into a jos-house for 
the night : 


“In the morning, when I awoke, (says Mr. Scott) 
I found I was ina temple ; outside the railing was a 
large hall; on each side, rows of seats were ranged, 
with a broad space in the centre ; the sides of the 
building were quite plain, and so also was the roof. 
Inside the railing was a green silk canopy, under which 
were several images, handsomely dressed in different 
coloured silks. Standing against the walls were four 
more figures the size of life, one painted entirely 
black, another red, and the other two variegated ; 
and all armed with some extraordinary instruments 
of warfare. These I suppose represented their gods, 
and were tolerably well done, but not to be com- 
pared to others I afterwards saw. The whole build- 
ing was so destitute of any ornaments, that, had it 
not been for the images, the idea of its being a jos- 
house would not have struck me. Breakfast was 
brought in early, consisting of sweet cakes and tea 
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When we had finished, two wooden cages were 
brought ; the Chinese lifted one of our men into each, 
and carried them outside the gate, to be looked at 
by the common people; whilst the gentlemen, and 
better class, with their families, were admitted about 
two dozen at a time, to look at us who remained 
inside: sometimes we were visited by a party con- 
sisting entirely of women ; they were a remarkably 
plain set, their pretensions to beauty, in their own 
eyes, appearing to lie in having the face painted red 
and white, and the feet distorted into a hoof-like 
shape. After keeping those in the cages outside for 
about two hours, they were brought in, and two fresh 
ones were taken out. Those who came in, told us 
that the bodies of our two poor fellows, who had 
been killed the day before, were lying outside on the 
grass, with their fetters stillon. Fortunately it soon 
began to rain heavily, when the other two were 
brought in, and the crowd gradually dispersed. About 
noon we had our dinner ; one basin full of rice and 
vegetables, and cakes and tea, as before ; our jailers 
would never give us plain water, but whenever we 
asked for anything to drink, brought us weak tea. 
For supper we had cakes and tea again, and, after 
this last meal, lay down on our straw for the night. 
The next day was passed in a similar manner ; 
towards evening there was a great mustering of cages 
in the hall; little did I think for what purpose they 
were intended. After the Chinese had ranged these 
horrible things in the open space in the centre, they 
made us all get into them, one into each. I forgot 
to say that before we were put into our cages, our 
jailers gave us each a loose jacket and a pair of 
trowsers, besides as many cakes as we could carry. 
In these wooden contrivances—which were not much 
unlike what I imagine Cardinal Balue’s machines to 
have been, only ours were wooden and portable— 
we had neither room to stand, sit, nor lie, so that we 
were obliged to place ourselves in a dreadfully 
cramped position. Some few of the cages had a hole 
cut in the lid, large enough to allow the top of the 
head to pass out: into one of these I was fortunate 
enough to get; but those who were not so lucky, had 
the misery of sitting with their heads on one side, to 
add to their other discomforts. Afterwards I was 
put into one without a hole, and miserable was my 
position. When we were all stowed in our separate 
cages, we were carried down to the side of the canal, 
and placed in boats, two cages in each boat, attended 
by a mandarin officer and several soldiers.” 

After many other changes and transfers for 
better and worse, they at last reached Ning-po; 
other English prisoners were already there: 
among them Capt. Anstruther, who told us, said 
Mr. Scott,— 

“That he had been kidnapped at Chusan; that 
our heads were in comparative security, but that 
perhaps we should have a long imprisonment, as the 
Chinese would only consent to give us up, ifthe Eng- 
lish would evacuate Chusan ; but to this condition 
we could not hope the commander-in-chief would 
accede. However he was, at the desire of the man- 
darins, going to write to Chusan to this effect, and by 
this means our countrymen would know where we 
were, and perhaps be enabled to procure our release.” 

Mr. Scott here discovered that the party which 
escaped in the jolly-boat had found no better 
fertune than his own: on inquiring for the 
female— 

“They told us that Mrs. Noble was in the same 
kind of cage that we were in. I could scarcely be- 
lieve them till the two Lascar boys were brought 
in, and they confirmed the statement. They had 
not only put her in a cage, but had also put irons on 
her, treating her in the same manner as they did the 
male prisoners; and, indeed, in some instances even 
worse. The mandarins had not the humanity to 
order her to be taken out of the cage, but let her re- 
main there.” 

The jailer, to whose care the party were in- 
trusted, is now described. Whether we en- 
counter him in Golownin’s narrative of his 
Japanese captivity (of which, by the way, this 
little book most agreeably reminds us), or, when 
softening Austrian rigours to the captives of 
Spielberg, this functionary is always an object of 
interest. Herehe was— 





—‘ an old man, with a loud voice, cross look, and a 
piece of thyme, or some other herb, always stuck on 
his upper lip. He opened the lids of the cages of the 
eight Lascars, and took the irons off their wrists, 
thus enabling them to stand upright, and shake 
themselves; we had no such indulgence, but were 
kept fast. At eight o’clock our breakfast was brought 
in; it was jail allowance, two small basins full of rice, 
and one of vegetables: the cages were opened, and 
the irons taken off our hands, whilst we ate our scanty 
meal, which had no sooner finished than we were 
fastened down again. We remained in this state all 
day, and after our evening allowance, were again 
secured for the night. A little before dark, the 
watch was set, and a large gong, at a short distance, 
was struck once; upon which a number of smaller 
gongs struck up, and when they had finished, a boy 
outside the room began to strike a piece of bamboo 
with a stick, which noise was continued without in- 
termission the whole night. This horrid noise most 
effectually prevented my sleeping. The large gong 
was only struck when the time changed, striking first 
one, then two, and so on, till it struck five; thus re- 
gulating the watches of the night, which, in China, I 
imagine, is divided into five; at any rate I always 
found it so. The following morning the jailer un- 
locked the lids of our cages, and took the irons off 
our hands; so that we were at liberty to stand up- 
right, and stretch our limbs; which, from our cramped 
position, much needed this relaxation. The large 
place we were in, was, as I have said before, divided 
into four smaller apartments, three of which were 
occupied by us in our cages; whilst in the fourth 
were some Chinese prisoners, who lived in it by day, 
but slept in another part of the jail. Outside was 
a covered passage, in which were several stoves ; and 
here the greater part of the Chinese prisoners cooked 
their rice and other victuals. They had all chains 
on their legs, but were otherwise free ; and they gave 
us to understand that they were imprisoned for 
smuggling opium, or for using it. Some were of the 
better class, being well dressed, and eating their 
meals with the mandarin of the place. Two of the 
commoner sort had lost their tails, and one was 
minus his nose, which gave anything but a prepos- 
sessing appearance to his countenance.” 

We cannot make room for details of the ex- 
aminations to which the Kite’s crew were sub- 
jected: but must pick out such details as bear 
upon Chinese life and habits. The first of the 
following extracts shows us a group of comfort- 
able prison-mates :— 


“Soon after we had finished our breakfast, the 
next morning, some of the Chinese prisoners began 
to play on musical instruments, in different parts of 
the yard, and independent of each other. One of 
these instruments was something like a mandoline, 
and played in the same way ; but it was a most mo- 
notonous affair, with trifling variety in the notes ; 
and the song was as bad a kind of sing-song noise, 
with very little pretensions to the name of music. 
Another was a kind of small violin, played with a 
bow; the player could only produce a wretched 
noise. One man had a small fife; he was not a 
whit superior to his fellows, though they seemed lost 
in rapture at their own performance, and remained 
strumming and blowing all day long, barely allowing 
themselves time for their meals. * * 

“On Monday morning, Lieut. Douglas came over, 
and told us we were all going to be removed to a 
more comfortable place ; he and Mr. Witt very soon 
after were taken away. We had an early supper, 
and as soon as we had finished, some mandarin 
officers arrived, one carrying a small board, with some 
Chinese characters upon it. Their arrival caused a 
great bustle, and the jailer came in, unlocked the 
long chain that went through all the cages, and took 
five of the prisoners away with him. They walked 
out of the yard, and soon after he returned and took 
five more, and so on till it came to my turn; I was 
then lifted out of the cage, and walked out of our 
yard into a smaller one, where the ring was taken off 
my neck, and the irons off my hands, my legs still 
remaining chained. I was here motioned tosit down 
on a small form, and on looking round I perceived 
Mrs. Noble standing at a gate in one corner. I had 
not seen her since the wreck, so wishing to speak to 
her, I got up, and was going towards her, but my 





keepers immediately stopped me, and one, to 
surprise, said, ‘Must not, must not.’ I turned t 
him directly, and said, ‘ Do you speak English > he 
replied, ‘ Yes, sare ;’ though on my asking him some 
other questions, he either would not or could no 
answer me. On my again attempting to go to Mr, 
Noble, he repeated his former expression, and put 
his hand on my shoulder to prevent my rising, | 
was obliged, therefore, to content myself with ey. 
changing a few signs with her. I did not remain 
long in this place, for I was soon walked out into the 
open space before the prison, where I found some 
sedans, into one of which I stepped. They were 
open in front, and the ends of the bamboos were 
fastened together by a crosspiece of the same mate. 
rial, which the bearers, by stooping, placed on their 
shoulders, and raising the sedan from the ground, 
trotted off with us at a great rate; several soldier 
going before to clear the way. Some of the streets 
through which I passed were rather broad, and all 
were paved with loose flags, not cemented together, 
The different trades appeared to have their particular 
streets; the dyers were in one part of the town, the 
braziers in another, and so on: some of the shops 
were very well set off, and all quite open to the 
street. The houses were mostly built of wood, and 
the names and occupations of the owners were painted 
up and down the door posts, in yellow and other 
bright colours, some being gilded, giving the streets 
a gay appearance. Here and there was an openi 
where a jos-house stood ; the pillars and other paris 
of the front gaudily painted and ornamented ; and 
on the roof were placed several images. I 
several open doors, which led into courtyards belong. 
ing to apparently large houses ; the courts were 
thronged with women and children, who all crowded 
to the entrance as I passed. Neither in this, nor in 
any other instance did they appear to be deprived of 
liberty, or to live secluded. The streets had gene. 
rally a door at each end, in an archway ; and this 
being shut at night, relieves the shopkeepers from 
the fear of thieves, to whom their open houses would 
otherwise be very easy of access. The butchers’ shops 
were well fitted up with huge wooden slabs and 
blocks, and quarters of immensely fat pork hung up 
for sale ; geese, ducks, vegetables, and fish, were all 
exposed in the broad open streets, as if in a market, 
I was carried across several bridges, which were built 
over black, slimy, sewer-looking places, from which, 
and from the streets themselves, arose even more 
than the two and seventy several stenches of Cologne, 
My bearers trotted on through innumerable streets, 
the soldiers clearing the way before them, not a diffi- 
cult task, as the curiosity of the inhabitants seemed 
satisfied, and there was little or no crowd, the people 
merely coming to their doors and looking at measI 
passed. I arrived at length at the end of my journey; 
the sedan stopped, and I walked out.” 

This new prison was, in many respects, a place 
ofease, compared with Mr. Scott's former abode: 

“The next morning a servant brought us some 
water to wash ourselves, (the first time we had been 
allowed this luxury,) fine white rice boiled in water, 
and served up in small wooden tubs. We had as 
much rice as we wished for, and a kind of stew, very 
much like old rags boiled in one dish, and salt-fish in 
another; the dishes were of common earthenware, 
and shaped like a bowl.” 

They had an old officer for near neighbour,— 

“ Of some rank, I suppose, as all the soldiers, and 
our jailer, paid him great respect. Two young men 
came to him every day ; whom we used to see stand- 
ing up before him, with their hands behind their 
backs, like schoolboys, saying their lessons to him.” 

Here, too, they were stared at by the mob, and 
devoured by a plague worse than curiosity. Had 
not two different armies of vermin fought for 
them—destroying each other—Mr. Scott verily 
believes the party must have been eaten up 
alive. : 

Shortly after this, means of communication 
were offered to the prisoners with the people at 
Chusan. It subsequently appeared, however, 


that grave roguery was practised against the in- 
ferior sufferers, and that aid and comforts for- 
warded by their countrymen had found their way 
no further than the mandarin’s privy stores:— 
“Time passed on pretty well after this, and things 
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were going on as usual: those who had been ill of | placed their feet upon them ; but I should have ima- 


dysentery on board the ship were gradually getting 
petter, fear having worked wonders ; when, about a 
fortnight after the compradore’s visit, we were roused 
one evening by a noise in the passage, whilst we were 
at supper. The board which had before attended us, 
in made its appearance, and as soon as we had 
finished our repast, all the white men were walked 
out of the room, and, after waiting a short time in 
the yard, sedans having been collected, we were placed 
jn them, and carried to the chief mandarin’s house. 
After passing through numerous streets, we arrived 
atagreen plot railed in; against the railings were 
several small flags,some yellow and some red, 
put all having Chinese characters upon them. Pass- 
ing through a gate, we came toa pair of large folding 
doors, on each fold of which was painted a gaudy 
figure, bearing a sword, and very much resembling 
the king of diamonds in our cards, only not half so 
looking. On each side of this huge door was 
another smaller, through one of which we were taken, 
and here our sedans stopped, and we alighted. At 
the end of this new yard was a canopy of red and 
green silk as usual ; we sat under this canopy until 
we were summoned before the mandarins. We 
were then led through a large place which appeared 
intended for an ornamental garden, several rocks 
being placed here and there, round which the 
path wound; but I saw no flowers, and very 
few green things of any description. The room in 
which the mandarins were assembled, was rather a 
large chamber, open in front, as it was the hot sea- 
son; several couches, and glazed arm-chairs, were 
arranged about the room ; four large paper lanterns 
were suspended from the ceiling ; as the evening drew 
in they, and many more placed in other parts of the 
room, were lighted. One or two more mandarins 
arriving, there was a great deal of bowing, and salaam- 
ing, and tea-drinking, after which they proceeded to 
business, * * The mandarins soon called us up, and 
told us by the interpreter, that all was peace, and 
that in six days we should be sent down to Chusan ; 
but, after giving us this agreeable intelligence, they 
inquired if we had any clothes for the cold weather, 
which would soon come on. I immediately said, ‘ If 
we are going so soon to Chusan, we shall not require 
any of your clothes,’ They sent out, notwithstand- 
ing, and soon after a basket was brought in, con- 
taining our future raiment, which the mandarins dis- 
tributed amongst our party. They gave to each man 
a large loose coat, and a pair of leggings, made of 
dungaree, and lined with cotton. They were very 
warm, and well calculated to keep out the cold, but 
very clumsy and heavy.” 

Their irons were now taken off, but Mr. Scott 
was right in conceiving the gift of winter clothes 
to be a promise of anything rather than speedy 
deliverance. Sixteen weary weeks were yet to 
be got over :— 

“During this time we were sometimes amused 
with a fight in the yard, between two of the soldiers 
—a most unpleasant kind of combat, for they seized 
hold of each other’s tails with one hand, and dragging 
the head down almost to the ground, clawed and 
scratched with the other hand, till the one with the 
weakest tail rolled overand gave in; we always tried 
to get out and see fair play, but the soldiers muster- 
ed too strong at these times. Sometimes, again, a 
drunken soldier would make his appearance, and 
coming to the window afford us a little amusement, 
for, getting hold of his tail, we made it fast to the 





gined that thesteam would havedamped their clothes, 
and rather chilled than warmed them. About this 
time, having got rather free and easy with our jailers, 
one of our party slipped out into the passage, whilst 
the servants were removing the rice and dishes, and 
brought in the piece of bamboo and stick, which the 
watch used at night; in the evening we saw the sol- 
diers searching for it, but we kept quiet till dark, and 
then we began to keep watch ourselves ; but the noise 
soon brought our jailer in, who took the bamboo 
away, threatening to put us in irons, This threat 
made but little impression, for, a short time after, 
another of the party walked off with a tea-pot belong- 
ing to one of the soldiers; this we kept for several 
days, till the owner feund out where it was; but we 
would not give it up unless he paid for it, and as our 
jailer and his own comrades only laughed at him, we 
obliged him to redeem his tea-pot with a hundred or 
more pice, much to his dissatisfaction. * * One 
evening, whilst at our supper, one of the soldiers 
came to the window, and amused himself by imitat- 
ing our awkward attempts to eat with the chopsticks. 
This impertinence so incensed one of our men, that 
he jumped up, and filling a basin with water, dashed 
it through the bars into the soldier’s face, taking him 
quite by surprise : the water streamed down his breast, 
inside his numerous jackets, and must have made 
him most uncomfortable. 
was swearing and shaking his fist at us as he ran 
away. Finding that no harm arose from this attempt, 
we determined never to be annoyed again, regretting 
that we had allowed ourselves to be overlooked so 
long; therefore all parties that would not pay for 
peeping, we drove away by throwing water at them ; 
and having a bucketful in the room, the water was 
always at hand. Our proceedings amused the old 
jailer exceedingly, and he very often brought people 
to see us, and then getting behind them, made signs 
for us throw the water in their faces; taking care, 
however, always to get out of reach of the shower, 
and to condole with the visitors, who generally received 
a good ducking. * * Our room was too crowded for 
us to feel the cold much, but still it was rather chilly ; 
so, to keep ourselves warm, we ran round and round 
our apartment, played at leap-frog, and such other 
games, which kept the blood from freezing in our 
veins; besides, we bought pipes and tobacco, and 
constantly smoked, which wgrmed us a little, and 
probably prevented sickness getting in amongst us; 
this was a great advantage, for if any fever had broken 
out, we might all have been carried off, from the ex- 
treme unwholesomeness of our apartment. We could 
see the old officer, who lived in the room next ours, 
sitting for hours together, in his yard, basking in the 
sun, and smoking a long pipe ; wrapped up in two or 
three dresses, made of skins sown together, and wear- 
ing a curious kind of head-dress, resembling the cap 
worn by jesters in the olden time, only minus the 
bells. * * Once, when I retired whilst Wombwell 
was giving his version of a letter, I was taken to an 
officer's rooms, and saw him and three others at din- 
ner; but, notwithstanding my signs to that purpose, 
they would not allow me to share it with them. In 
the centre of the table wasa large bowl, with a heater 
in the middle of it, containing a rich soup, full of 
vegetables and meat, cut into very small pieces. 
Around this were several large plates, containing pork 
and fowls cut up, the bones having been taken out, 
pickled fish and vegetables in a rich thick gravy ; two 
small plates, one containing salted shrimps, and the 


gtating, and then left him to get loose as he could ; | other, something exactly like sea-weed, and also a 
generally one of his comrades, attracted by his bellow- | small basin, filled witha white lard, into which the offi- 
ing, came and released him. * * We had only two | cers dipped their chopsticks, and taking out a small 
meals a day, morning and evening, and these being | quantity, mixed it with their rice. The rice, which was 
soon settled, and not being allowed anything in the | very fine and white, was ina small wooden bucket ; 
middle of the day, we made bags of our old clothes, | from which the servants gave their masters a fresh 
and at breakfast-time filled them with rice, when the supply, when their basins were empty. The chop- 


servants were out of the room, and stowed them 
away for a mid-day meal. The servants discovered 
it once or twice, but we generally managed to secrete 





sticks were made of a hard black polished wood, 
something like ebony; and the basins and plates 
were of that beautiful transparent China ware which 


some rice from our breakfast. The Chinese used now | we esteem so highly, with figuresand flowers painted 
to carry about little teapots, full of hot water, at the | on them, in most brilliant colours. Two servants 
spouts of which they were constantly sipping ; and | Stood behind their masters’ chairs, and waited upon 
also a kind of salamander,an oblong brass vessel, with | them with the assiduity of European servants. When 
& handle to it, and filled with hot water ; in the lid | the officershad finished, the servants took their places, 
were several small holes, and the steam coming nd made their dinner off the remains. They follow- 
through kept them warm. They carried these things , €d their masters’ example in excluding me from their 
either in their long loose sleeves, or, sitting down, | Tepast; though they very readily gave me cups of 


But his only revenge | 








hot water, which I suppose they called tea, as I 
could discern two or three leaves at the bottom of 
the cup. Having now nothing to do, I went to the 
entrance, and, on looking out, I observed, opposite to 
me, a building, from which proceeded a Babel of 
voices, and seeing a litle girl come out of the door, I 
thought I would take the opportunity, whilst the 
officers were in another apartment, and the servants 
intent upon their supper, to walk over, and see 
what was in this place; so on the girl’s return, I 
followed her ; but was noticed too soon by the ladies 
inside, who no sooner saw me than they jumped up, 
and slammed the door in my face, setting up most 
dreadful shrieks, which brought the officers out, who 
immediately ran over to me, and led me back, laugh- 
ing heartily at the same time; so that my attempt to 
see a Chinese lady’s apartment was frustrated. * * 
We were sometimes very much amused by seeing 
our jailer’s head shaved, and him in a manner shame 
pooed, the operations altogether occupying a consi-« 
derable space of time. The shampooing consisted 
merely of having the back well drubbed (for I can 
call it by no other name) by the barber, using one 
hand open and the other clenched ; this was a finish- 
ing touch, after shaving him, and washing his head and 
face ; the razors were excessively clumsy in appear- 
ance, but were very keen, and did their duty well. 
Soon after the New Year's Festival, Wombwell and 
I were again sent for by the mandarins, and found 
letters to thesame purport as before. With the letters 
came some packets of medicine; and amongst them 
several doses of Epsom salts, which the Chinese mis- 
took for saltpetre, and were quite astonished that it 
did not take fire when they applied a candle to it. 
* * On my last visit to the mandarin’s, I saw another 
coming in to see him; and as his attendants made 
rather a curious group, I shall give a description of 
them. In front walked two men, with high felt 
caps, to which were appended two goose-quills, having 
very much the appearance of a large ink-bottle, with 
two pens in it; they dragged chains after them ; then 
came two more, with the same curious head-d 
beating gongs; then a soldier, with a red silk chatty, 
which he carried as if about to charge; after him 
were two more soldiers, and then the mandarin’s 
sedan made its appearance, carried by four men, and 
surrounded by soldiers and other attendants; the 
whole party were shouting, and making a great noise, 
When they had passed through the great gate, the 
train filed off to the right and left, and the mandarin 
walked out of his sedan, and went in ; attended only 
by his pipe-bearer, and ne or two more officers. All, 
with the exception of his immediate attendants, were 
very raggedly clothed, and the sedan-bearers were 
almost naked, notwithstanding the inclemency of 
the weather; indeed, the quantity,and not the quality, 
of the attendants, seemed the order of the day.” 


On the 21st of February, of this current year, 
after five months’ confinement, Mr. Scott was 
at last. released. Long as is our notice, we must 
lengthen it further, by following his first steps 
out of prison :— 


“On getting outside the gate, we found an immense 
crowd assembled ; they did not molest us in the least, 
but we passed on very quietly. Wewere taken through 
a different quarter of the town to any I had been in 
before, but the streets were built and ornamented in 
the same manner; they were lined, on both sides, 
with such a number of people, that where they could 
all have come from I could not imagine. We went 
on thus till we came to the gates of the city, where 
the mandarins were assembled to see us pass out. 
The walls were about eighteen feet thick, and twenty- 
five feet high ; but the materials (stones and bricks) 
seemed so loosely put together, that a swivel might 
very soon have made a breach in them. We were 
now in the suburbs, and close to the river, to which 
we were taken ; and each sedan being placed in a 
separate boat, we were soon ferried across. The river 
here was divided into two branches, across one of 
which we had just been carried ; and we went down 
the left bank of the other; it was about the breadth 
of the Thames at Westminster. As they conveyed 
me over, I got out of the sedan, and looked back at 
the place of my imprisonment. It seemed a large 
town, walled all round ; but in some places the walls 
were in a very ruinous condition. On the ramparts 
and plain, outside the city, were thousands and 
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thousands of people. We were carried down by the 
water-side, still in our sedans; and as it was a cold 
day, and there was a good stiff breeze right in our 
faces, I got out of the sedan, and walked between the 
poles. I observed that I was not the only one, for I 
saw that all the white men were walking also; the 
Lascars, having their legs still chained, were unable 
to walk. The people in the villages turned out, 
everywhere in great numbers, to stare at us. The 
crops were in some places beginning to make their 
appearance, and almost every inch of ground was 
cultivated ; all that appeared bad unprofitable land 
was covered with tombs, and particularly the sides 
of the hills; in summer, the white tombs peeping out 
from the high grass and shrubs would have a very 
picturesque effect. The coffins were placed on the 
ground, and some were covered over with bamboo 
and matting ; a very slight defence, which in many 
instances had given way, and left parts of the coffin 
exposed ; other graves had square tombs over them, 
built of brick, and covered with a slab of red stone ; 
but in some of these the bricks had given way, and 
the slab falling in on the coffin, had burst it open: 
others being, I suppose, for the superior class, were 
built entirely of stone, curiously and rather tastefully 
ornamented, The coffins being made of slight mate- 
rials, the smell on passing the burial places was very 
unpleasant. We continued our journey, sometimes 
walking, sometimes in the sedan, the officers scarcely 
ever allowing the bearers to rest, and indeed beating 
them severely with sticks, and their heavy sheathed 
swords, if they stopped for even a moment without 
leave.” 

Here, perforce, we must stop. Our warm re- 
commendation of the small i has already 
been given, both directly and by implication. 








Oration delivered before the Medical Society of 
London, March 8, 1841. By W. D. Chowne, 
M.D. 

To assert that medical and other scientific insti- 
tutions are less than useful in the promotion of 
science, would be a manifest absurdity. Con- 
sidered in their humblest light, as excitants to 
industry, as stimuli to the imitative tendencies 
of mankind, their value is considerable. ‘They 
do much good also by bringing inferior minds 
inte occasional contact with the master-spirits of 
the age, conferring on them at once heat and 
light ; and they are further serviceable, by afford- 
ing the opportunity for testing imputed facts, 
and in balancing the enthusiasm caledoueen 
of innovators, by the dispassionate and cautious 
judgments of colleagues and of rivals. Still the 
sphere of their utility is not elevated, the atmo- 
sphere in which they live not exactly empyrean ; 
and in their general results, they must be re- 
garded as contributing more to the diffusion, 
than to the generation of ideas. Of all associa- 
tions, equality is the only safe and practicable 
basis ; for in science, as in art,— 


Urit enim fulgore suo qui pregravat artes 
Infra se positas. 


Genius of the highest order is not understood 
by a promiscuous auditory; and it can only 
succeed with the masses, by a deliberate sinking 
to the level of their mediocrity. 

Most assuredly it is not for the benefit or the 
amusement of the better portion of such societies, 
that anniversaries, commemorations, dinners, 
orations, and similar exhibitions are got up. Like 
the processions and the banners of benefit clubs, 
these ceremonies are directed chiefly to bring grist 
to the mill; and where their solemn discourses 
are not, as in the instance of some corporate 
bodies, employed to keep alive the flame of ex- 
clusiveness and monopoly, their topics are of 
set design, selected from amongst the most 
general, and therefore most barren, as being 
the best adapted to amuse and to captivate the 
greatest numbers. The distinctive excellence 
of such discourses, when they fall to the share of 
men of talent, is sought in the polished elegance 
of the style, and in the popularity of matters, 
touched upon rather than treated: close reason- 





ings, solid investigations, and original thoughts 
are reserved for other and better occasions ; the 
routine staple consists of the simple and ele- 
mentary truths, known lippis et tonsoribus, and 
therefore not likely to weary the dull, or alarm 
the prejudiced. 

This is a somewhat tedious exordium ; but it 
contains the philosophy of Dr. Chowne’s brief 
preliminary address, apologizing for the trivial, 
or, as he terms it, general character of his 
Oration. ‘The Doctor has indeed well under- 
stood the nature of the duties imposed on him; 
not that his Oration is more flat and insipid than 
became the occasion, but that it is purposely 
more so than was pleasing to the author bim- 
self; and accordingly, as if in satisfaction of his 
own conscience and self-appreciation, he has 
thrown into an appendix of notes a contribution 
of useful matter, too “sad and learned” to be 
admitted into the body of his discourse. 

Among the topics selected for this occasion, 
that of Medical Jurisprudence is happily dwelt 
upon, as being interesting and instructive to the 
lay auditors, who make a large portion of those 
assembled on such anniversaries : itis, or ought 
also to be both the one and the other to the 
readers of the Atheneum. In treating this 
topic, Dr. Chowne has insisted with much 
energy on that part of his subject which con- 
cerns the coroner’s inquest; and he has advanced 
many good reasons why medical considerations 
should enter more frequently than they do into 
the conduct of the investigation. 

The theoretic value of a coroner’s inquest is 
beyond all praise. In the ruder states of society, 
it set bounds to open violence, and in the more 
complicated conditions of modern life, even under 
all its existing imperfections, it not unfrequently 
baffles the ingenuity of scientific criminals, and 
has been the means of bringing to justice mur- 
derers whose practices, but for this intervention, 
would have been hidden, with the victim, in the 
darkness of the grave. In its origin, little more 
was required from a jury than the exercise of 
that common sense, which is conversant with 
the ordinary experiences of ordinary men: but 
it is clear, that in times when crime, in our 
author’s words, is “‘ perpetrated by those who 
have access to sources of knowledge, and in 
whom are combined the talent and the wicked 
propensity to apply them to guilty ends,” some- 
thing more is necessary. It is an universal law 
of society, that the progress of civilization should 
tend to diminish acts of violence, and to substi- 
tute fraud, craft, and elaborate combination. 
Hence has arisen in later times the practice of 
calling in the medical man and the analytic 
chemist; and of entering into investigations far 
removed from the ordinary intelligence of the 
coroner’s juryman. But, important as the man 
of science may seem, as an instrument for dis- 
covering concealed villany, he is infinitely more 
valuable to society as a means of protection 
thrown round the innocent. There are mo- 
ments when a maniacal dread of poisoning gains 
possession of the public, and is sedulously to be 
guarded against; and at all times, there is no 
better proof of innocence than that which results 
from a scientific demonstration of the absence of 
an overt act of crime. 


But it is not in cases of imputed poisoning 
alone that medical testimony is essential to a 
thorough investigation. Dr. Chowne, in an 
elaborate note on this subject, justly remarks 
that— 

“Where death may have occurred under circum- 
stances, apart from obvious causes, the instances in 
which the assistance of the medical jurist would not 
further, if it did not actually perfect the ends of the 
investigation, are so few as to constitute extraordi- 
nary and rare exceptions to the general rule. It is 
necessary that we should recollect not only that 











when a medical question arises, it can be answered 
only by a medical witness ; but that questions may 
and often do arise, where there is no obvious medical 
connexion with the subject of inquiry, in which the 
ordinary jurist sees no point, no discrepancy, no con. 
tradiction, between statements that may occur jp 
evidence, and the known laws of the animal economy 
of physiology, of pathology, and of post mortem 
phenomena; while the medical jurist is capable of per- 
ceiving at once, in the connection or the anomaly, as 
the case may be,a clue which, properly followed out 
may lead to the most unexpected and conclusive 
results. None but the medical jurist can accurately 
determine the weight of evidence adduced: whether, 
for example, that which may be stated to be the 
manner of the person’s dying, corresponds with that 
which may be assigned as the cause of death ; whe. 
ther the time, at which death may be said to have 
taken place, corresponds with the circumstances 
under which it is represented to have taken place ; 
and whether the state of the body is such as would 
be the result of death occurring under such circum. 
stances, and with such symptoms as may have been 
described. Upon this principle we are, I think, war- 
ranted in doubting, whether in any case, where the 
cause of death is not evident, the inquisition can be 
conducted to its legitimate end, in the absence of 
that experience and knowledge which is possessed 
only by members of the medical profession, and 
which the summons of the coroner can at all times 
command.” 

These premises, however, lead to a much 
larger inference than that to which Dr. Chowne 
refers. The mere presence of medical testimony 
is not sufficient for the ends of justice, which 
depend immediately on the conscience of the 
jury. But with a jury composed as they now 
usually are, there is an all but impassable gulf 
interposed between them and the medical witness; 
and it almost necessarily happens either that they 
implicitly receive the dicta of the coroner, at the 
risk of adopting the prejudices of a capricious 
or of a self-conceited sciolist, or they disregard 
the evidence of a competent witness, because it 
is above the level of their comprehension. 

The frequent proofs of incapacity in the coro- 
ner’s juries has led to the idea of selecting 
medical men exclusively as coroners; and as- 
suredly such a person might do good service in 
drawing the examination into such narrow chan- 
nels, and giving to the series of questions such 
a logical and inferential direction, as would tend 
at once to shorten the investigation, and to lead 
it to atrue result. Still, however, it is the jury 
who give the verdict, and the jury are as liable 
to misunderstand their acted coroner, as their 
medical witness. There is also this other incon- 
venience, that a crotchetty coroner, one not 
really a man of science, would be habitually 
disposed to lead his jurymen astray, drawing them 
off from the common sense of the case, and set- 
ting them on some subtlety which they would 
be the less likely to appreciate, because it would 
be generally as false as it was over-refined. 


We come, then, to this result, that there is no 
— trustworthy substitute for that intel- 
igence which the juryman should bring to his 
task, but which he very seldom is found to 
possess; and the common inference from this 
notion is, that in this, as in some other in- 
stances, society in England has outgrown its 
institutions, and that questions of guilt or in- 
nocence have ceased to be within the com- 
petence of the twelve good men and true that 
can be got together in the nearest alehouse. 
Without adopting this conclusion in its full 
extent, it is impossible to deny that there is much 
cogency in the argument. There are, we admit, 
few better opportunities for observing the defici- 
ciencies of the national education, and the mental 
depression of the common man, when taken out 
of the narrow sphere of his own interests, than 
is offered by the interior of a coroner's coutt. 
Mechanics’ Institutions and the self-education 
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of artisans, have indeed done wonders for those 
within their agency; but that agency is cireum- 
scribed within narrow boundaries, and the light 
they disseminate serves only to make more 
obvious the general gloom without. 

We cannot therefore but fear that if indeed 
our institutions are becoming ill adapted to our 
necessities, it is at least as much to be attri- 
buted to a growing deficiency of moral and 
intellectual energy, as to the demand for its 
greater exercise, and for an increase in the 
amount of acquired knowledge necessary to the 
discharge of civic duties in general: and we do 
not augur much improvement in the coroner's 
court, more than in any other of our institutes, 
from partial changes of arrangement, however 
otherwise commendable. We are here, as every- 
where, met by the same giant ill, popular igno- 
rance, and compelled to reiterate with our best 
energies, Educate, educate, educate. For the 
rest, while awaiting the accomplishment of this 
end, it would be desirable to raise the intellec- 
tual qualification for serving on coroners’ juries, 
and to force the onerous duty upon those who, 
being better able to discharge it, are permitted, 
through their wealth and station, to escape from 
its liabilities. As juries are at present managed, 
the “ crowner’s ‘quest law” is at least as fit an 
object of ridicule as in the days of Shakspeare ; 
and it is ten times more mischievous in its ac- 
knowledged deficiencies. 

Dr. Chowne’s remarks on the false plea of 
expense put forward against his proposed im- 
provements, are well worthy the perusal and the 
meditation of all to whom public good is not 
caviare, and reform itself an object of distrust 
and dislike. 








New Zealand, South Australia, and New South 
Wales: a Record of Recent Travels, §c. By 
R. G. Jameson, Esq. Smith, Elder & Co. 


A new literature begins to pour in upon us from 
the Antipodes. With every cargo that arrives 
of Australian wool, sperm oil, seal skins, and 
tattooed skulls, there comes also a bundle of 
MSS., extolling the bushranger’s life, exhibiting 
the comparative glory of “ white fellow,” and 
the facility of making money in a new colony, 
where old sentiments and scruples are easily 
thrown aside, and self-interest is avowedly the 
moving principle of all. The preachers of emi- 
an harp —aeny on utility and expe- 

iency, leaving untouched the chords which 
move the nobler feelings of the soul. ‘The nume- 
rous works continually succeeding one another 
on the same theme, necessarily contain many 
repetitions ; yet the general interest now felt in 
the welfare of the Australian and New Zealand 
colonies, may easily excuse the loquacity engaged 
upon them. Mr. Jameson's volume is evidently 
the work of an observant, considerate man, who 
knows how to make the most of his opportuni- 
ties: it contains the results of his own observa- 
tion as well as hearsay information; to the latter 

ead belonging, unfortunately, all that he relates 
of the two most remarkable Australian settle- 
ments—Melbourne in Port Phillip and Welling- 
ton in Port Nicholson. We shall glean from it 
Whatever is most novel and instructive; and 
Perched in imagination on a forked Parnassian 
eminence, we shall look from the one peak or 
the other,—from the philosopher’s point of view 
(if we can reach it) or from the jobber’s, accord- 
Ing as the information conveyed in our author’s 
meee inclines us to confidence or mistrust; for 
the barefaced arts at present employed to pro- 
pagate the cry of successful colonization will 
Justify our entertaining the latter feeling. 

Our author, who was surgeon superintendent 
of emigrants to Australia, begins his volume with 
some wholesome remarks on the management of 
crowded ships; and, indeed, it is but fair to 





mention, that the exemption from disease on 


board the emigrant ships to Australia of late 
years, shows how far anxious precaution and 
unremitting care can prevent serious derange- 
ment of health. The mortality prevailing on 
shore would probably be diminished, could the 
same attention to the non-naturals be every- 
where enforced. He first caught sight of the 
Australian shores at Kangaroo Island, a pretty 
spot, but rugged, overgrown with wood, and des- 
titute of water. It owes its name to the great 
number of kangaroos originally found on it by 
Flinders, but which have disappeared there, as 
elsewhere, before the frequent visits of man. 
With regard to these animals, the following re- 
mark of our author is worth notice :— 

“ The marsupial character of the indigenous mam- 
malia of New Holland, with the exception of the 
dingo, or native dog, has been pointed out as one of 
the remarkable features which so broadly distinguish 
this from all other regions of the globe. But I have 
not elsewhere remarked any allusion to the singular 
aptitude for domestication which is presented by the 
kangaroo and the oppossum of New Holland (didel- 
phys), and which is equally remarkable in the emu 
(dromaius ater), the black swan (cygnus atratus), and 
others of the Australian birds. A young kangaroo, 
which was sent on board the Surrey, in a few days 





of enterprise and activity to be performed every day, 
and it is easier to carry on, by setting fire to the grass, 
a war of extermination against the reptile tribes. 
Following in the track of the flames, they find abun- 
dance of roasted lizards, bandicoots, and sometimes, 
which is esteemed a great luxury, a snake. Of late 
they have acquired a decided partiality for mutton, 
and when sheep have been landed, and died on the 
beach, in consequence of being permitted to drink 
salt water, the natives, ‘as if scenting the carcasses 
from afar,’ assemble and gorge themselves like vul- 
tures.” 

Barbarous as they are, they might, in one par- 
ticular, be advantageously imitated by Euro- 
peans; their duels are sure to end in mutual 
satisfaction. 

“ A quarrel between two natives of the same tribe 
is usually settled by a duel with waddies. One party, 
swinging his waddy round several times, brings it 
down, with its accumulated impetus, upon the head 
of his antagonist, who patiently receives the blow. 
Few European skulls could resist such an applica- 
tion as this, but on the massive cranium of the New 
Hollander it produces no other effect than that of a 
slight headache. The other combatant then returns 
the compliment in kind, and the ‘ affair’ is termi- 
nated.”* 

From South Australia our author carries us 


| to New South Wales, in behalf of which colony, 


answered to his name, and leaped about the decks | 


with the utmost fearlessness. His chief enjoyment 
consisted in burying himself in the folds of a blanket, 
into which he invariably thrust his head, first throw- 
ing at the same time his hind quarters into the air, in 
instinctive imitation of the manner in which nature 
had taught him to seek the shelter of the maternal 
pouch. What might have been the future progress 
in civilization of poor Joey (the name given to him 
by the sailors) is unfortunately left to conjecture, for 
in one of his saltatory excursions he leaped down the 
main hatch, and was, to the regret of all on board, 
killed. Hitherto the kangaroo has experienced none 
of that kind treatment which is the most efficacious 
means of reclaiming animals from a wild state; but 
it seems within the scope of possibility that by means 
of care and management he might be rendered a fixed 
resident upon the settlers’ lands, and constitute a 
useful species of stock. Against the dingo, on the 
other hand, it is time for the colonists to wage a war 
of extermination ; since it is computed that the de- 
predations of this animal among the flocks, with the 
necessity of doubling the number of shepherds that 
would otherwise be required for their management 
and protection, causes an annual loss of 200,000/. to 
the wool-growers of these colonies.” 

Mr. Jameson’s very impartial summary of all 
the arguments for and against the site of Ade- 
laide, though concluding in its favour, does not 
afford, nevertheless, materials for a flattering 
picture of that colonial capital; but he satisfies 
us that where land-jobbing, and particularly 
speculations in town allotments, are carried to so 
great an extent, all proposals respecting new 
and better sites must be received with extreme 
caution. Adelaide, seven miles from the sea 
shore, and double that distance from a good 
anchorage, situate near a chain of little pools 
styled a river, and darkened with clouds of flies 
and dust, is yet the chief settlement of a colony 
now containing at least 15,000 inhabitants. 
Cattle and horses must constitute its chief source 
of gain, the good soil of South Australia being 
covered with a vegetation too rank for sheep. 

It is supposed that the natives, within a circle 
of more than a hundred miles round Adelaide, 
do not exceed seven hundred. They are peace- 
ably inclined, and, with good treatment, soon 
grow attached: they have learned to respect 
“the Cockatoo man,” as they name the Go- 
vernor, from the feathers in his hat ; and exhibit 
symptoms of improvement, in their growing taste 
for mutton. 

“In attacking the kangaroo, they form a wide 
circle, which they gradually contract by advancing 
towards the centre until the animal is within reach 
of their spears. But this requires too great an effort 





its morality, and gentility, he makes an exertion 
of eloquence, which, if called for, is certainly not 
convincing. ‘The numerous fine equipages of 
Sydney, and the dress of its inhabitants, are but 
equivocal expressions of refinement. Rome, 
though originally little better than a den of 
thieves, grew at length to be mistress of the 
world ; and perhaps it would be illiberal to deny 
to Sydney the possibility at least of reaching an 
equal elevation; yet we cannot bring ourselves 
to look upon chariots and tawdry liveries and the 
emulation of upstart wealth as the sure auguries 
of that great event. Mr. Jameson lets drop a 
maxim worthy of Rochefoucault, viz. that posses- 
sion of property constitutes nine-tenths of what 
the world calls respectability ; but with less phi- 
losophy than might be supposed to belong to the 
framer of such a maxim, he joins with the world 
in profound adoration of Mammon: with him 
money-making is the object of colonization, the 
— scope of laws; the end and intention of 
ife itself. He reveres the memory of Mr. Samuel 
Terry, who left at his death half a million of 
money, acquired by dram-selling and low usury. 
He converts every problem, social and political, 
into a question of pecuniary — and it is 
amusing to observe to what odd conclusions his 
calculations of profit sometimes lead him. As 
the ministers in the maritime parts of Scotland 
used of old, it is said, to pray that the divine 
favour might be manifested towards their parishi- 
oners in the increase of shipwrecks, so our author 
prays fervently for the increase of convicts, which 
would make every kind of undertaking in New 
South Wales so much more profitable. He la- 
ments that so much labour, blessed source of 
profit, lies buried in the penitentiaries of Norfolk 
Island. 

The moon, it is well known to astronomers, 
always turns the same face to the earth. This 
etiquette, to speak popularly, she rigidly observes 
amid all the revolutions and the complicated 
dance of the heavenly bodies. In like manner, 
the satellites of the British empire, we mean the 
British colonies, all agree in keeping perpetually 
one face towards the central body, on which ne- 
bulous or offuscated face or disk, may be read, 
without the aid of telescope, the portentous 
word “ grievances.” A few of the grievances 
of the Australian colonies are expounded by our 
author after his peculiar manner. In this ancient 
nook of the earth, when we blow bubbles for our 
amusement, we are accustomed to bear our dis- 
appointment patiently at the bursting of the film ; 
we then partially recognize our delusion, When 
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our attempts to bag the winds for locomotive 
— or our insidious contrivances to chain 
the ocean, hugging it into a calm while we pre- 
tend to float on it—just as Don Juan was grasped 
by a statue at once man and marble—when these 
and similar schemes have fallen to the ground, 
we gently blame ourselves or our stars for the 
failure. But in the colonies, whenever a bubble 
bursts, the mother country is made answerable 
for the mishap; if it were not for English laws, 
or opinions, or moral fantasies, it is thought that 
every colonial scheme would realize a profit. 
Thus our author censures the government on ac- 
count of the occasional deficiency of the circu- 
lating medium in New South Wales. But that 
is an evil which must be felt wherever jobbers 
and speculators are continually endeavouring to 
realize their fictitious property, and Credit reckon- 
ing immense sums, ceaselessly importunes the 
money market in the effort to sustain itself. The 
‘“¢ want of money” indeed, so often chaunted, is 
but the vulgar version of the poet’s “ auri sacra 
fames,” the curst ravening for gold. We have 
been here induced to lengthen our strictures on 
Mr. Jameson’s doctrines of colonial prosperity, 
because those doctrines have been interwoven, to 
a degree which we deem dangerous, with all the 
recent schemes of colonization. That pecuniary 
profit is the end of the social union; that all 
other considerations must give way to the in- 
crease of capital, to which labour and the labourer 
are to be in strict subordination, is a code of 
opinions which always reminds us of the respec- 
table Antonio’s bond, with its clause for the pay- 
ment, besides other interest, of a pound of flesh. 


Our author’s acquaintance with New Zealand 
is chiefly confined to the northern part of it, near 
the Bay of Islands, a comparatively barren and 
unpromising country, and at the same time so 
long frequented by Europeans and so often de- 
scribed, that it has lost the charm of novelty. He 
entered indeed the Thames, on one of the tribu- 
taries of which a bold settler has already erected 
a saw-mill, and made a rapid survey of the fine 
valley which called forth the praises of Mr. Bid- 
will—(see Athen. No. 731). The native town of 
Matemate, described by the latter gentleman as 
the seat of a turbulent population, is now ruled 
by a missionary. Since the valley of the Thames 
seems to fix the attention of all the intelligent 
observers in New Zealand, we shall extract our 
author's description of it :— 


* The composition of the soil throughout this ex- 
tensive plain bears an affinity to the geological con- 
stitution of the elevated mountain ranges on either 
side, which consist of the unstratified classes of rocks 
that predominate throughout New Zealand; viz. 
greywacke, basalt, trap, and pumice. The decom- 
position of such rocks furnishes a clayey soil, ex- 
tremely fertile, if we may judge from the abundant 
and various vegetation which covers every part of the 
valley. A deciduous vegetation would have caused 
the formation of a deep bed of mould, resembling the 
soil of a Canadian forest ; but the vegetable kingdom 
in New Zealand being evergreen, the earth has not 
been enriched to the same degree by the annual de- 
cay of leaves, and consequently the superficial stratum 
seldom exceeds a foot in thickness. No inference 
against its productive character can, however, be de- 
duced from this circumstance, since it is manifest 
that a land which nourishes the stateliest forests and 
the densest underwood in the world must be emi- 
nently fertile. Throughout the lower part of the 
plain, the river is skirted by belts of wood, consisting 
chiefly of the Dacrydium Excelsum, or Kaikatea, 
interspersed with Puridi Rimu, and other hard woods 
of considerable value. These trees are of great size, 
and will, doubtless, in process of time, constitute an 
important resource to the inhabitants. The belts of 
wood alternate with extensive fields of the flax plant, 
growing so closely that it is impossible to force a pas- 
sage through them ; and with spaces overgrown with 
ferns, myrtles, grasses, and cabbage palms, constitut- 
ing a mixed brushwood, which offers but very little 


impediment to the plough, and in dry weather can 
be burnt down with ease. Such are the leading 
features of a vast plain, watered by two rivers of suf- 
ficient magnitude to admit of inland navigation by 
steam, to a distance of thirty miles from the coast. 
In many parts of the plain, formerly under native 
cultivation, we observed grass in considerable abund- 
ance ; and there my friend Ngatai remarked that 
the soil was ‘ kapai mo te wheat,’ meaning that it 
was very good for the production of that inestimable 
plant. During this excursion the weather was very 
fine, although in a season of the year corresponding 
to our month of January. Towards nightfall, a dense 
fog usually settled over the river, and in the morning 
the ground was covered with a slight hoar frost : but 
in the evergreen woods around us there was nq wintry 
bleakness. Wrapped in our cloaks, we enjoyed, on 
beds of dry fern, the sound and refreshing slumbers 
that are purchased by exercise ; and though sur- 
rounded by New Zealanders, we were as void of 
apprehension as if we had been in the centre of 
Cheapside. Very little of the land throughout the 
plain of the Thames can be claimed by individuals, 
and it is to be hoped that the New Zealand Company 
will found one of its settlements in this district. Hav- 
ing completed my object, I returned to Coromandel ; 
from whence I proceeded to the banks of the Wiete, 
on the opposite side of the estuary of the Thames, 
which derives some importance from its propinquity 
to the township of Auckland, on the banks of the 
inlet of Waitemata.” 

True to his cause, our author pitches away all 
objections to the colonization of New Zealand, 
founded on fear of the natives, with the fork of 
a dilemma, arguing that the New Zealanders 
will speedily become gentlemen and amalgamate 
with the Europeans, or else that they will devour 
one another; but it is not evident which of these 
issues he thinks more likely ; indeed, he speaks 
at times as if he thought them equally certain. 
He thinks the native breed worth preserving, 
however, as will be manifest from the following 
passage :— 

* T had myself the honour of Kahukote’s acquaint- 
ance, and found him to possess, like many of his 
countrymen, much good sense, with that shrewdness 
and love of mirth, which is so common ameng the 
New Zealanders, as to have obtained for them, on 
some occasion, the appellation of the Irishmen of the 
southern hemisphere. In other respects, a resem- 
blance to the common Irish has been observed in 
their attachment to potatoes and tobacco, in their ex- 
treme disregard of their personal comforts, and, in a 
more important point of view, in the nature of their 
feelings on religious subjects, which approaches to a 
species of enthusiasm. Nor will this comparison be 
reckoned derogatory to the countrymen of Welling- 
ton by those who are acquainted thoroughly with the 
character of the New Zealanders. But for one stigma 
which belongs to their past history, and from which 
the rising generation is entirely free, I would not 
hesitate to class this people among the noblest abori- 
ginal races of the world.” 

It is wonderful how shallow and short-sighted 
are the speculations respecting the future desti- 
nies of the Mawries or Aboriginals of New Zea- 
land under their new circumstances. Hope and 
fear are alone consulted on the question, but no 
reference is made either to natural laws or to 
the pages of history. Let us then endeavour to 
trace their future progress according to princi- 
ples derived from reason and experience, apart 
from all anomalous or precautionary interference. 
The New Zealanders may be expected to make 
a sudden start in civilization so far as it admin- 
isters to their animal wants; they will cultivate 
more potatoes, feed more pigs, and feeling more 
secure, they will as a necessary consequence of 
this improvement, multiply faster; the advan- 
tages of cheap labour in a growing country, will 
close the eyes of the community to the dangers 
of such increase, which though at first called a 
proof of prosperity, will be eventually deemed to 
be a misfortune. But while borrowing from 
civilization whatever advantages are compatible 





with their habits, it must not be supposed that 








the New Zealanders will materially change their 
habits. Such a metamorphosis is morally im. 
possible ; the manners of nations are traditional, 
and undergo but slow change, even where ciyj- 
lization exerts its full influence. It is with man. 
kind as with the souls in Orcus, where above g 
thousand years in Lethe or Elysium were re. 


quired to efface the stains of primitive habits ; 
Donec longa dies, perfecto temporis orbe, 
Concretam exemit labem ; purumque reliquit 
#therium sensum. 


Hence it will ensue, that in a century or two, 
New Zealand will exhibit a redundant aboriginal 
population in extreme poverty, co-existing with 
wealth and mercantile prosperity in compara- 
tively few hands, the poor being separated from 
the rich not only by their lot, but also by many 
traditional marks, so as to consider thernselves 
as a distinct body in the state. If the New Zea- 
landers be then called on to exercise the functions 
of citizens according to English laws, these, hay- 
ing grown up with and being fitted for civilization, 
will prove unserviceable in the hands of men 
who are still barbarous. Law will be habitually 
set at defiance, juries, inquests, and magisterial 
authority will be perverted to the worst ends, 
Every attempt made by the one party to remedy 
these evils, will be resented by the other as a 
departure from equal justice. A perpetual jar- 
ring will thus subsist between the aboriginal and 
English races; the one being unable to rise to 
the harmonizing point of civilization, the other 
unwilling to make terms by sinking to barbarism; 
while yet it is plain that the two parties cannot 
go on together with mutual satisfaction under 
the same free institutions. Discussion will in- 
crease the discord, and as those who fish in 
troubled waters will be foremost in the tumult, 
petty differences will at last grow into deadly ani- 
mosity. To this it must be added, that the abori- 
ginals will gradually acquire a consciousness of 
their own miserable habits. What they now deem 
comfort and affluence will hereafter appear to 
them to be squalid wretchedness. They will 
grow ashamed of sharing their cabin with their 
pigs. The contrast of their own state with that 
of their foreign neighbours will convince them 
of their lowness. And not contrast alone, but 
keen criticism and the contemptuous animadver- 
sions of those who hate the sight of every thing 
symptomatic of poverty, will open their minds 
to that painful knowledge. Though really un- 
dergoing no change, they will seem to sink 
deeper in squalid misery, the more closely the 
light of surrounding civilization approaches them. 
But how shall they speak of or explain their 
savage condition without compromising their 
pride and self-esteem? The mere truth would 
serve no party purposes, nor be showy enough 
to please the multitude. They will cry that they 
sank under oppression ; that tyranny and mis- 
government reduced them to the lowest state of 
degradation. Appeals will be made to national 
spirit, in support of this view of the case. Much 
will be said of the ancient greatness of the king- 
dom of the Mawries (which indeed has never 
existed, New Zealand being divided among nu- 
merous petty chiefs). Poets will sing the glories 
of Shongi the brave, who exterminated a score of 
tribes in the northern island, and but no, 
he did not eat them, for the cannibalism of the 
New Zealanders, it will be asserted, isa base fa- 
brication of English historians, who let no oppor- 
tunity escape of defaming and vilifying their su- 
periors, the Mawrieg. But our prophetic vision 
grows dark and troubled; we therefore gladly 
resume our soberer faculties to remark, that un- 
less the education of the natives and the improve- 
ment of their habits be made an especial object 
of care, they will multiply without improving, 
and the new resources learned by them from 
civilization will resemble manure spread alike on 
tares and wheat. 
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Respecting Port Nicholson, our author does 
not speak from actual observation, yet, as he 
writes briefly and with recent intelligence, we 
shall here subjoin his account of that interesting 


t:— 

Pe The first settlement or township of the company, 
which has received the illustrious name of Welling- 
ton, stands on the shores of a large and sheltered 
inlet, and already contains 3,000 inhabitants. The 
buildings are stated to have cost an aggregate sum of 
18,0001, and the amount of merchandise and move- 
able property is estimated at 200,0007. It has a 
newspaper, one or two banks, a church, and a school ; 
and its inhabitants appear, from all accounts, to be 
thoroughly imbued with the true colonial spirit of 
action, which is at once a source of happiness and of 
success. ‘The country in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Wellington is of a hilly and broken character, 
with the exception of a plain, watered by the Hutt 
River, which contains about 15,000 acres of carse, or 
alluvial land, adequate to the maintenance of a popu- 
lation of five or six thousand individuals. It also 
appears that the hill country, where it is sufficiently 
level for the plough, is capable of producing good 
crops. The wheat grown in the valley of the Hutt is 
found to be of a very superior description ; and pro- 
bably, the celebrated wheat of Van Diemen’s Land 
would grow without deterioration in New Zealand. 
But the finest district in the company’s territories, 
and which is surpassed, perhaps, by none in New 
Zealand, is that which surrounds the base of Tara- 
nake, or Mount Egmont, an inactive volcano, which 
rises to the height of 10,000 feet, in the shape of a 
vast cone. Much of the soil in this district, consisting 
of decomposed lava, is of an extremely fertile de- 
scription. It is watered by the Wanganui River, 
which flows from the vicinity of Tongarido, and, like 
the Thames, which flows northwards from the same 
central source, carries down quantities of pumice- 
stone. The mouth of the Wanganui is accessible 
only to small vessels, of such a size as will be suffi- 
cient to convey to port Nicholson flax, pork, maize, 
potatoes, and other agricultural produce suited for the 
neighbouring colonial markets. The phormium tenax 
grows abundantly in the district of Taranake, and its 
preparation will afford employment for much labour 
and capital. * * During the brief period that has 
elapsed since their arrival in New Zealand, the colo- 
nists of Wellington have not been idle. Crops of 
wheat and potatoes have been raised, and a mechani- 
cal process has been discovered, by which the flax, or 
fibre, of the phormium tenax can be prepared for ex- 
portation with ease and celerity, and at a cost which 
will enable consignees to sell it in England for much 
less than Baltic hemp.” 

As we have already ventured to dispute some 
of Mr. Jameson’s doctrines, which belong indeed 
not to him so much as to the systems of modern 
colonization, we shall here, in conclusion, signify 
our doubts respecting the soundness of @ princi- | 
ple often advanced by him as self-evident and | 
sanctioned by the same authorities. We have, 
he says, a surplus manufacturing population, 
sunk in indigence and demoralization by the in- 
crease of machinery. What remedy can be found 
for this state of things but emigration? The 
necessity of emigration being admitted, the most | 
profitable system of colonization is then explained. | 
But the principles of this system, are widely at 
variance with the principle from which we start. 
If colonization, in withdrawing a certain amount 
of population from the country, were to take at 
the same time a proportional amount of the ca- 
pital employing our population, the circumstances 
of the labourers remaining behind would not be 
improved by the operation. But the fact is, that 
the colonization of the present day carries out a 
much larger proportion of capital than of labour. 
After a large expenditure of capital in the new 
settlements, they are scantily a lied with la- 
bour, and are so far in a healthy condition 
removed from pauperism. But this gain is won 
from the mother country. Their general pros- 
perity no doubt is thus secured, and returns in 
the circle of commerce to the point whence it 
started. But this mercantile success does not, 





after all, remedy the specific evil for which colo- 
nization is so constantly and confidently recom- 
mended. We want not more wealth, but a better 
distribution of wealth. The afflicted classes in 
this country are, generally speaking, unfit for 
colonization ; and neither mediately nor imme- 
diately participate in its advantages. ‘That some 
mode of colonization might be hit upon which 
would cure or lenify this gangrene of our body 
nes we are not disposed to deny; but we 

elieve that the question in its true bearing has 
never yet received proper attention, and also 
that emigration, though actively carried on from 
the British islands for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, has never afforded relief to those classes 
most urgently demanding it. The good which 
the old modes of colonization failed to procure 
for the poor and penniless cannot be expected 
from the new and money-making system, which 
has other objects in view than the relief of the 
suffering population. 








A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
(Second Notice.) 
WE resume our examination by observing, that 
the editors have very judiciously taken a large 
portion of their illustrations from the antiquities 
in the British Museum, and have thus directed 
attention to many curious articles in that national 
collection, which might be passed over without 
notice by casual visitors. ‘Though most of the 
subjects represented on the ancient vases are 
mythological, yet they incidentally elucidate 
many points of domestic life, for the artists na- 
turally copied such details as costume, imple- 
ments, and utensils, from objects with which 
they were familiar. ‘Thus, the accompanying 
representation of Medea boiling an old ram to 
renew his youth, for the purpose of persuading 
the daughters of Pelias to treat their father in 
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| Corinth under the name of “ the bridler.” 








them is the circular earthenware stand which 
the Greeks generally used in preference. 

As the Greeks gave the impress of their own 
nationality to every art or amusement which 
they derived from foreign nations, it is often 
difficult to determine the extent of their claim 
to originality. That they were indebted for some 
of their arts to the Egyptians, may be inferred 
from countless coincidences; one of them is a 
little curious ; the favourite domestic amusement 
in the valley of the Nile was a game similar to 
our draughts or chess; we find it frequently in 
the Egyptian paintings, both on the walls of the 
tombs and the rolls of papyrus: it is not an un- 
common subject on the Greek vases, though the 
game was far from being popular in ancient 
Europe. It may be mentioned, that specimens 
of these chess-men, obtained from the tombs of 
the Pharaohs, are preserved in the great Egyptian 
collection in the British Museum. 

Whether the use of the horse for riding was 
first discovered by the Asiatics or the Greeks, is 
a controverted question: there is no undoubt- 
ed representation of cavalry on any ancient 
Egyptian monument; and the mythological 
traditions of Greece ascribe the taming of the 
horse, and the invention of cavalry equipments, 
to their national deities. ‘Thus the bit and bridle 
were said to have been presented to Bellerophon 
as a means of taming the winged horse Pegasus. 
The annexed woodcut represents the celebrated 
steed submitting to receive the bridle, while 
slaking his thirst at the fountain of Peirene. 





Such is the Grecian account of this invention, 
and in allusion to it, Minerva was worshipped at 
We 


the same way, reveals to us the shape of the | may remark, that the “ bit’ used by the Grecks 
earthen pots used for culinary purposes, and the | was more flexible and mild than that employed 
species of tripod by which it was supported over | by the Romans ; and that some of the barbarous 
the fire. The stern figure of Medea is well con- | nations, such as the Numidians, used neither 
trasted with the attitudes of surprise assumed by | bridle nor saddle. ; 
the daughters of Pelias, as the ram restored to| The claim made by the Greeks to the dis- 
youthful vigour jumps from the pot. The chair | covery of the art of working in metals cannot be 
is precisely similar to the folding seats of modern | sustained ; indeed, we know from Scripture, that 
times. this was an antediluvian invention. But the 
In the collection of vases we find that many | Greeks deserve the credit of having carried me- 
were rounded at the bottom, and could, there- | tallurgy to a far greater extent than the Asiatics ; 
fore, only be kept erect by being placed in a| they were the first who employed several smiths 
stand. This was more particularly the case with | at the same anvil, and, as Virgil remarks, in his 
the Egyptian vases. In the accompanying cut | description of the forge of the Cyclopes, knew 
are represented two stands found in Egyptian | the necessity of workmen thus engaged striking 











tombs, which are preserved in the British Mu- | in time :— 
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“The scene which the poet describes is represented 
in the annexed woodcut taken from an ancient bas- 
relief, in which Vulcan, Brontes, and Stereopes, are 
seen forging the metal, while the third Cyclops, Py- 
racmon, blows the bellows. Beside the anvil-stand 
is seen the vessel of water, in which the hot iron or 
bronze was immersed.” 





The representations of Vulcan and his work- 
men show that the ancient anvil was formed 
like that of modern times: it had a projecting 

oint for forging anything that was round or 
iiien, such as the link of a chain. When the 
artist wanted to use it, he placed it on a block 
of wood, as in the accompanying engraving, 
which represents 
Vulcan _ forging 
thunderbolts for 
Jupiter. The bel- 
lows used by the 
Egyptian workers 
in metal was of 
the rudest kind : it 
was merely an in- 
flated skin, which 
the workman alter- 
nately raised by a 
cord, and depress- 
ed with his foot ; 
but from the orna- 
mentofan ancient — 
lamp, which is = 
here copied, it is obvious that the Greeks had 
bellows similar to ours. 











Though we may deny the invention of metal- 
lurgy to the Greeks, they have a strong claim 
to another invention of less importance, “the 
organ,” which a slight error in our version of 
the book of Genesis ascribes to one of the ante- 
diluvian brothers. From a coin of the Emperor 
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| fastened with a brooch. 


Nero (preserved in the British Museum), it ap- 
pears probable that the first notion of the 
organ was suggested by the Syrinx, or pipe of 
unequal reeds : the invention is usually ascribed 
to Ctesibius, a native of Alexandria, but of Greek 
descent, who lived about B.c. 200. 

“His object being to employ a row of pipes of 
great size, and capable of emitting the most power- 
ful as well as the softest sounds, he contrived the 
means of adapting keys with levers, and with per- 
forated sliders to open and shut the mouths of the 
pipes, a supply of wind being obtained, without inter- 
mission, by bellows, in which the pressure of water 
performed the same part which is fulfilled in the 
modern organ by a weight. On this account the in- 
strument invented by Ctesibius was called the water- 
organ.” 

In a former number (see Athen. No. 509,) 
we showed at what an early period the use of 
the balance was known in Egypt. An obvious 
allegory suggested its introduction into the trial 
of the dead, as a means of comparing together 
the amount of the virtues and vices of the de- 
ceased. In the annexed copy, from an ancient 
patera, the emblem of the balance is differently 
applied. Mercury and Apollo are engaged ex- 
| ploring the fates of Memnon and Achilles, by 
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weighing the attendant genius of the one against 
the other. 

The phrase “ swaddling clothes,” used by the 
Evangelist in the description of Christ’s birth, 
has sometimes perplexed readers of the New 
Testament, and in some parts of Ireland it is a 
proverbial ager for ignorant expositions of the 
Gospel. e shall therefore quote the simple 
explanation given of it in this work, which also 
illustrates the general treatment of infants by 
the ancients :— 

“ The first thing done after the birth of a child was 
to wash it ; the second to wrap it in swaddling-clothes, 
and the rank of the child was indicated by the splen- 
dour and costliness of this, its first attire. Sometimes 
a fine white shawl, tied with a gold band, was used 
for the purpose ; at other times a small purple scarf, 
The poor used broad fillets 
of common cloth, The annexed woodcut, taken from 





a beautiful bas-relief at Rome, which is supposed to 
refer to the birth of Telephus, shows the appearance 
of a child so clothed, and renders in some degree more 





intelligible the fable of the deception practised by 





Rhea upon Saturn in saving the life of Jupiter 
presenting a stone, enveloped in swaddling clot 
to be devoured by Saturn instead of his new-bom 
child. It was one of the peculiarities of the Lace 
demonian education to dispense with the use of jn. 
cunabula, and to allow children to enjoy the free use 
of their limbs.” 

Some writers have speculated on the proba- 
bility of weapons of war having been originally 
derived from the implements of husbandry. Ac. 
cording to them, the blessing predicted by the 
prophet, that at the coming of Messiah's kingdom 
men “shall beat their swords into ploughshares 
and their spears into pruning hooks,” would be 
a restoration of the metal to its original use. The 
use of the word falx, which equally signifies “a 
sickle, a scythe, a falchion, and a halbert,” seems 
to confirm this theory. 

One of the most interesting and explanatory 
articles in this work, is devoted to an account of 
the funeral ceremonies among the Greeks and 
Romans. The Grecian tombs are far the most 
interesting, because the Roman custom of burn- 
ing the dead permitted the ashes to be inclosed 
in a small space. Some of the Grecian tombs 
were, in fact, little temples or chapels erected 
to the memory of the deceased, whose effigies 
were sculptured on the wall, as in the annexed 
instance of the tomb of Thrasicleia. 
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After the funeral was over, the friends of th® 
deceased partook of a banquet in honour of the 
dead, which was usually provided by the nearest 
relative. It is a singular and affecting circum- 
stance, that the friends and relations of those 
who fell in the fatal battle of Chzroneia held 
their funeral feast in the house of Demosthenes, 
as if he had claimed to be the nearest relative of 
all whom his eloquence had induced to share in 
the last battle for freedom. Representations of 
these ‘‘death-banquets” are not uncommon on 
funeral monuments. One of them is here copied. 























The horsé’s head in the right-hand corner of 
the engraving, is emblematic of Death as a jour- 
ney. Neither the Greeks nor Romans were 
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villing to represent Death in a more direct man- 
ner: skeletons are very rarely met with depicted 
even on the walls of tombs. One such example, 
However, has been found on a sepulchre in 
Pompeii: it represents the skeleton of a child 
lying on a heap of stones, over which a female, 
apparently the mother, stoops, as if she doubted 
the fact of her child’s decease. The dress of 
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the female is remarkable, and it is still preserved 
according to Mazois, by the peasantry in the 
neighbourhood of Sara :— 

“On certain days the tombs were crowned with 
flowers, and offerings were made to the dead, con- 
sisting of garlands of flowers and various other things. 
Such offerings at the tombs are represented upon 
painted vases; of which an example is given in the 
following woodcut. The tomb is built in the form of 
a temple, and upon it is a representation of the 
deceased.” 
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It is unnecessary to give any account of the 
Roman urns: the collection of them in the Bri- 
tish Museum has rendered their general appear- 
ance sufficiently familiar. 

Here we shall close our notice of this valuable 
work : the specimens of its illustrations and the 
extracts we have given, preclude the necessity 
of our adding any formal praise. It must, be- 
come an indispensable companion to every clas- 
sical student; it will facilitate his progress, im- 
see his taste, and enable him to enjoy the 

auties of classic poetry, and profit by the 
lessons of ancient history. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Blackwood’s Standard Novels, Vol. 1._—The Annals 
of the Parish, and the Ayrshire Legatees, by John 
Galt; with a Memoir of the Author.—Following the 
fashion of the day, Mr. Blackwood has commenced 
a cheap edition of novels which he has heretofore pub- 
lished in another and more expensive form. Metal 
more attractive than the ‘ Annals’ and the ‘ Legatees,’ 
could hardly have been provided for a first volume. 
We opened it, that we might report on Delta’s 
Memoir of Galt, but found ourselves forthwith deep 
in the chronicle of the Rev. Micah Balwhidder, as 
much under the influence of its pathos and quaint 
humour, as if we had never before made acquaintance 
with the divine and his three wives—with pious 
Mrs. Malcolm and light-headed Lady Macadam— 
or Miss Betty Wudrife’s humiliation, or Miss Sa- 
brina Hooky’s eccentric accomplishments. In 
short, on the strength of the aforesaid re-perusal, 
after the lapse of many years, we are inclined to rate 








this beautiful tale as only second to ‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield.” Then, too, the whimsies of the town- 
travelling Pringles, and of the countrified knot of 
friends who devour and criticize their tidings, how 
welcome they are! The Doctor, with his cautious 
inexperience and his Christian liberality—and Mrs. 
Pringle, the most motherly of hospitable Scottish 
housewives, distracted among all the modes of Lon- 
don, yet not too bigoted to adopt what seemed good 
to her—and Mrs. Glibbans, the severe and censo- 
rious,—pacified, however, on the score of Sunday 
sacred music, by the happy suggestion, that “ Mozart 
meant a paraphrase of the song of Moses”! These, 
though not equal to the more pensive worthies of the 
parish of Dalmailing, and surpassed in their creator's 
subsequent humorous novel, * The Entail,’ are still 
characters with whom we were glad to loiter for half 
an evening. Turning, now, to the Memoir, we cannot 
think that ‘ Delta’ has been successful. His prose style 
wants nerve and colour;—a strange fault in a poet. 
Nor were the incidents of Mr. Galt’s life sufficient, un- 
aided by manner of narration, to render a biography 
interesting. That he was born at Irvine, in Ayrshire, 
in 1779—that he was a delicate boy, “ fond of loung- 
ing on his bed, surrounded by ballads and story- 
books”—a greedy gatherer of auld wives’ legends— 
and so enthusiastic as to be drawn in, for a moment, 
by the rantings of a Buchanite preacher—are the 
main facts of his childhood, He was subsequently 
placed at school in Greenock, and there gave signs 
of the multifarious tastes which, in some degree, his 
widely-differing works reflect :—he dabbled in mathe- 
matics, music,and mechanics. After fourteen years of 
ingenious trifling, alternated with fits of more solid 
study—after a trial in the Custom House, another in 
a merchant’s office, a dip in the revolutionary doc- 
trines then pervading society, and a plunge into anti- 
quarianism, whence originated * The Battle of Largs, 
a sort of Gothic epic,” at the age of twenty-five, his 
restless spirit sent him forth for London, to try his for- 
tune. Here, after afew months of unsuccessful mer- 
cantile effort, he took to law, stuck by his new study 
but a few months, and then went abroad on that jour- 
ney, passages of which he lived to record in his un- 
couth * Life of Byron.’ From this time forward till 
the end of his life—the well-known episode of his con- 
nexion with Canada allowed for—the main incidents 
of his career are his works, which he threw off with 
a prodigality almost without parallel. These are 
carefully enumerated by Mr. Moir, who, with an 
amiable partiality, lingers upon them all—good, 
bad, and indifferent,—history, biography, play, ro- 
mance, domestic novel—with a kind word for each. 
He has also transferred to his well-meant pages some 
of the amusing self-complacency which distinguishes 
Galt’s autobiographical confessions ; on the strength 
of which, he would fain have proved, that he had 
anticipated almost all the striking literary inventions 
of the day—Byron’s gloomy and passionate intensity, 
and Scott’s national fidelity of portraiture. There was 
no call for such over-weening claims; there is no 
need of their being perpetuated. Nine-tenths of 
what Galt wrote is forgotten “ past praying for”; but 
the other tenth deserves a long life, and will have it. 
To this section belong, of course, the tales here so 
acceptably re-published. 

Poetical Pastimes, by H. C.—“* The author, in 
presenting these pieces to the public, begs the indul- 
gence of criticism.” There are scarcely any cases in 
which, if indulgence were of the critic’s prerogative, 
as it is not, he would be justified in applying it—and 
this is not one. “The want of education” can be 
admitted as a plea only for those defects which con- 
tend with an obvious gift; and the argument of 
“ unfavourable circumstances,” which confined the 
writer to “composing midst the inconvenience of 
other occupations,” would have been more readily 
admitted as a reason why he should not write at all. 
The author was under no compulsion to write, and 
could gain nothing by doing so; and, not having a 
commission from, the Nine, the critic has no option 
but to tell him, that he is not justified in abandoning 
or neglecting his other, and perhaps useful, occupa- 
tions, for an employment of his time which he has to 
cover by a plea for indulgence. 

Golden Rules, in Verse, by Mrs. Wolferstan.— 
When we have a lady’s word for the metal of which 
these aphorisms are composed, it might not be 
gallant to bring their material into question ; but as 
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critics at once honest and courteous, we may be 
allowed to say, that the gold is not of the very finest 
quality, and the forms into which it is wrought are 
somewhat inartificial and common-place. 

O never fear to condescend ; 

Confess your errors, and amend ;— 

What ornament, what gem can woman find, 

Like the mild lustre of a gentle mind ?— 

The generous—those who love to give— 

Favours with gratitude receive ;— 

With worldly riches be content ; 

Seek only virtue to augment ;— 
and a host of such unquestionable saws, involve 
propositions, or offer advice, which no one will 
attempt to gainsay; but still, it may be doubtful 
whether it was worth Mrs. Wolferstan’s while to 
publish a book expressly for their assertion. Some 
of these “ Rules,” no doubt, have forms a little 
more curious, and contain thoughts somewhat more 
recondite ; and all of them have morals very fit to 
be enforced in proper time and place. The idea, 
probably, is, that their short mnemonic form, and 
supposed epigrammatic expression, are calculated to 
impress the truths which they inclose on the young 
—an entire misapplication, in our opinion, of the 
ingenuity which invents processes in aid of the me- 
mory, for its acquirement of facts. Morals, we con- 
ceive, are not to be taught by mnemonics; and the 
artifice which binds them by rhyme and rhythm, and 
fastens them to the memory, degrades them into the 
class of mere conventional truths, and strips them or 
the important sanctions which they should derive 
from their proper appeals to the intellect and the 
heart. A virtue is not to be inculcated on the young 
mind, as the date of a King’s accession might ; and 
no “ calculating machine” could be invented, to 
turn up the particular truth, atthe moment when its 
spirit may be wanted for practical application. We 
can readily award to Mrs. Wolferstan the credit of 
good intentions; but we must read the prospects of 
her volume in one of her own golden legends :— 

He who sits down to make a book, 
Writes chiefly for the pastrycook. 

The Miraculous Escape of Fernandex de Alcantara 
Jrom the Inquisition.—This very dull romance is in- 
tended to assail the Theology of the Oxford Tracts ; 
but it does not even deserve the equivocal praise of 
being an “ ingenious device,” for there is not a par- 
ticle of ingenuity in its construction. 
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THE IDLE VOW. 
Tuene is no Teacher like to thee, oh God! 
Upon my soul I laid that balm ; 
And vowed while yet this earthly school I trod, 
I would be wise and calm. 


But they who ’mid all other lore do live, 
See Wisdom—and not use it ; 

And for the oft-turned page which Peace doth give, 
Their wayward thoughts abuse it. 


The heart that stills all sorrows of its own, 
With others’ grief is faint and sore ; 

And, though each selfish yearning be pressed down, 
That measure must run o’er. 


And so my boasted vow was little worth ; 
Nor grow I wise with added years: 

My thoughts—the sole, sweet rivers of my earth— 
Flow to a sea of tears! 


The widest circle that disturhs the wave 
Is not wherein the stone is hurled :— 

The sympathy that doth our souls enslave, 
That ring surrounds the world! 





THE ORPHAN'’S LOT. 
Her pathway is the wide and open street, 
The highway of the world,—the city’s throng, 
Where busied men in wild confusion meet. 
By the crowd’s pressure is she borne along ; 





Or hurried to and fro, where the full mart 
Throbs with less life than throbs her crowded heart! | 
Within that heart are met more strifes than move | 
The riot multitude *mid which she strays, 
Whose feet, unheedful of that ark of love, | 
Trample it downward on their stony ways !— 
And the scythed chariots sweep by and crush 
°Mid the world’s wars ;—and there are none to save ; | 
Or if one, kindlier, to her help should rush, 
°Tis but to point a new way to the grave !— 
Poor orphan! make thy bed upon the ground, 
No more contending !—Death is short ; life long. 
What doth the stricken where the hale abound ? 
Or can the weak make battle with the strong ?— 
Turn back, ere yet the hoof is on thy breast ; 
And lie thou softly down—and take thy rest! 

FE. L. Monracu, 





PRINTING AND PIRACY—NEW DISCOVERY 

THE progress of discovery is so rapid, that scarcely 
a week passes, in which we are not called on to an- 
nounce some of its wonder-working miracles, In 
this day’s Atheneum, under the head of Fine Arts, will 
be found a report on some admirable works produced 
by Mr. Hullmandel’s new process of lithotinting ; 
sufficiently extraordinary to have served our grand- 
fathers for a whole twelyemonth’s gossip and won- 





derment. We, however, must here call attention to 
a still more important discovery. The facts, so far | 
as known to us, are briefly these. Early in October, 
we received from a correspondent at Berlin, a re- 
print of the four pages of the Atheneum, (published 
in London only on the 25th of September,) which 
contained the review, and ifs illustrations, of * The | 
Porcelain Tower’— how produced, our correspon- 
dent could not inform us—but obviously not by any 
known process. The copy was so perfect a fac-simile, | 
that had it reached us under other circumstances, we | 
should never have suspected that it had not been 
issued from our own office—and even with our atten. | 
tion thus specially directed to the subject, the only 
difference we could discover was, that the impression 
was lighter, and that there was less body in the ink ; 
from which we infer that the process is essentially 
lithographic, the impression of the original page be- 
ing, in the first instance, transferred by some means 
on to the surface of the stone or zine plate. This, 
however, is but a conjecture, and our correspondent 
is unable to throw light on the subject. In reply to 
our urgent request for further information, he thus 
writes :— 


| 


“Berlin, Nov. 25. 

**T have not ceased to exert myself to obtain the infor- 
mation you desire, but all | can collect is briefly this. The 
process by which these fac-simile reprints are produced, 
was discovered by a gentleman at Erfurt, and is kept a 
profound secret. I have since seen a copy of an Arabic 
MS. of the thirteenth century, and of a leaf of a book 
printed in 1483, both of which have been produced without 
the slightest injury to the originals, so that your Biblioma- 
niacs may despair of ever again seeing a unique copy. The 

ties in possession of the secret, are about to re-publish 
here the Atheneum, and are to commence operations with 
the first number of the coming year. I have seen the draft 
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of the Prospectus, in which they offer to supply the trade 
at the rate of 3 thalers (9s.) per annum. They will be con- 
tent too, I understand, with 300 subscribers, and from this 
fact, you may form a conjecture as to the probable cost of 
the process, which must be below what the mere paper 
costs you.” 


Now, so far as our pecuniary interests are concern- 
ed, the question is not worth a second thought. The 
sale of the London edition of the Atheneum in Ger- 
many is necessarily limited, by the enormous post- 
office charges, to the principal libraries, the literary 
and scientific societies, and some few wealthy indivi- 
duals resident in the principal cities: and after all, 
the pecuniary loss, if any, would be more than com- 
pensated by the gratifying testimony thus borne to 
the character of the journal, and by the honour of 
being the only English periodical republished on the 
Continent. But to book-publishers, more especially 
to the publishers of costly works, illustrated with 
woodcuts, it is one of vital importance. Take, for 
example, the admirable series ef works on Natural 
History, by Yarrell, Bell and others, published 
by Mr. Van Voorst. There can be no question 
that such works have had a very extensive sale 
all over the civilized world, for the copyright has 
been secured to the publisher by the enormous cost 
of re-producing the numberless beautiful illustrations 
—but here is a process by which the foreign pirate 
can re-produce the work, illustrations and all, at less 
than the cost of paper and press-work, and of course 
vast manufactories will be forthwith established, and 
every market, even in our colonies, inundated with 
these spurious editions, In proof that these are not 


| merely conjectural or possible consequences, we may 
| state that our correspondent further mentions, that 


preparations are already made to produce Knight's 
*Shakspere,’ which is announced as forthcoming at 
sixpence a number! Surely, Government, under 
these circumstances, will now bestir itself, and take 
active measures for the establishment of some inter- 
national law for the protection of the honest men of 
all nations—and all nations are equally concerned. 
This, however, is a subject too vast to be entered on 
in a paragraph—and, indeed, the less necessary, as 
we have so often expressed our opinion. We have, 
therefore, only to add, that, for the satisfaction of 
those who are so deeply interested, we shall forward 
the copies received from Berlin, to our Office, in 
Wellington Street, where they will be exhibited, 
and may be compared with the originals. 





A DICTIONARY; 
JOHNSON. 


THERE is to me no book in the language, a foun- 
tain of such varied and endless pleasure, as the 
Quarto Johnson. All the world knows those two 
square and massive volumes. Set them one over the 
other, and they form nearly the figure which mathema- 
ticians call a cube, and gamesters a die. But it is not 


DELIGHTS OF on, JOYS OF 


| the tigure but the solid contents that yield the infinite 


satisfaction I speak of: the book is to me a paradise ; 
each of its four-and-twenty letters one of the Elysian 
I have the same reverential joy in the society 
of this great lexicon, as Boswell had in the company 
of its great author. Observe, I do not say greater 
author, because I hold the Dictionary the greater of 
the two, indeed equal to two Johnsons, or the Doc- 
tor’s double. 

I have often wished I had been cast in the same 


| gigantic and hereulean mould with the lexicographer, 


merely that I might have been strong enough to 
make this work of his my vade-mecum, carrying one 
volume of it in each of my coat-pockets as easily as 
Parson Adams carried his A&schylus, or like John 
Gilpin between the two stone bottles. I love to 
apply Cicero’s eloquent rhapsody on letters to this, 
of all literary productions in our language. What 
happiness to amble through its A‘s—to canter 
through its C’s—to meander through its M’s—to rove 
through its R’s—to saunter through its S‘s—trot 
through its T’s, and wander through its W’s! What 
a labyrinth of enjoyments in its L’s—what an ocean 
of bliss in its O’s—what an Eden in its E’s! I would 
rather be in its Q’s than in any other corner of the 
world. 

Here is flowery food for the imagination ; how 
magically various,—how dreamily discursive,—how 
infinitely suggestive! Here is language in its glori- 
ous chaos—here are the “ membra disjecta” of all our 
poets and all our wits—here is Shakspeare in his 
elements—Dryden in dissolution—and Addison in 
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atoms. Johnson's Dictionary is not a book, but a 
library: it is my Bodleian even at Oxford, and my 
Vatican even at Rome. When in London it is my 
British Museum, my great metropolis of information 
and entertainment. Johnson’s Dictionary is m 
Elegant Extracts and my Beauties of the Poets; my 
Campbell's Specimens, my Aikin’s Miscellany, my 
Anthology, my Collectanea, my Book of Gems, my 
Wreath of Flowers, and even my Pinnock’s Cate- 
chism. 

As a Dictionary of Quotations it is worth its bulk 
in diamond. You are sure to find whatsoever word 
you go in quest of, set like a jewel in the finest gold 
of the finest writers of the language. You find it 
sparkling beneath the wizard stream of Spenser— 
glowing in the mine of Shakspeare, flaming upon the 
brow of Milton, or helping to build the long-resonnd- 
ing line of Dryden. Sometimes you are led like a 
pilgrim to “ Paraclete’s white walls,” sometimes 
dropped into Windsor Forest, anon conducted to the 
Temple of Fame itself. From the greatest philoso- 
pher of poets to the greatest poet of philosophers 
Shakspeare to Verulam—is here but an easy step, 
Here you see at a glance what wit there may be in 
morals, and what morality in wit. The sermons of 
South beside the Hudibras of Butler ! 

The streets of the gayest capital are not so motley 
as a page of these magic tomes. You leave a Spanish 
friar, and in a moment after meet Jeremy Taylor, 
so near the Merry Wives of Windsor, that one 
almost suspects the great preacher has forgotten for 
awhile his * Holy Living.’ Parting from Mesdames 
Page and Ford, you stumble on an Indian emperor, 
and have no sooner made your obeisance, than u 
comes Martinus Scriblerus, followed by Blackmore 
in a rage, or perhaps by Job himself, squired by Sir 
John Suckling. 

The scenes are like those of a Christmas panto- 
mime when the metamorphosing blows are struck, 
and frolic and fun begin. A Dispensary ! The Castle 
of Indolence! Arcadia! Utopia! Laputa! I have 
met in this enchanted region Cato flirting with Cla- 
rissa, and Burton diverting his Melancholy with the 
Wife of Bath. But this was nothing to Sir Isaac 
Newton and Jane Shore—with Hooker—the judicious 
Hooker !—tripping after, arm in arm, with the City 
Madam! I was not in the least surprised to find 
Glanville, Bacon, Clarendon, and other lawyers, fol- 
lowing close in the wake of these gay parties, so likely 
to give employment to the long robe. Upon one 
occasion, having to look for Locke—Locke on the 
Understanding !—where should I find him but in the 
society of Susannah and the Elders? It was much 
less surprising to find him and Milton, both writers 
on Education, in company with Broom, and a work 
called the Fundamentals, with Roger Ascham’s 
Schoolmaster bringing up the rear. This was all as 
it should be, and so was Isaac Walton angling near 
the Castle of Indolence, and the * Vulgar Errors’ 
associated with the * History of John Bull.’ 

Johnson is a literary carnival, with all the odd as- 
sociations and grotesque companionships of a mas 
queraide. I know of no revelling like the revelling 
through these immortal quartos. Too wild and inco- 
herent to be a banquet of reason, these are the very 
qualities that make it the most exquisite feast of 
fancy. There you may breakfast with the grave phi- 
losophers: dine with the solid divines, and sup with 
the jolly poets. What charming confusion: what a 
bewitching Babel of words, phrases, images, and illus 
trations! : There you may read the life and adven- 
tures of a part of speech, born in Chaucer, nursed by 
a Beaumont or a Raleigh, sent to school with Cowley 
and Waller, entering the world with Pope and 
Swift, and grown ripe and mellow about the time of 
the “poor harmless drudge” himself. The gram- 
marians decline or conjugate it; the philosophers 
refine it; the moralists weigh it; the poets dally 
with it; the ‘Tillotsons and Barrows hallow it. Now 
it is a rough stone in some enduring edifice of prose ; 
now a block of diamond in some enchanted _poetic 
structure. You see it in its origin, you see it in all 
its uses, you see it in its multitudinous combinations. 
The study of Johnson's Dictionary is the study of 
the English language, and vice versd. It gives us 
the parentage of every term, and, like Anchises, 
the sixth book of the /Eneid, causes all its offspring 
and derivatives to pass before us in review. It is 
at once a study of words and of books, of language, 
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“J of literature. To what shall I liken it but to 
Jient English tongue, garnished with the 
prains of the great writers that have made it famous ? 
(all it not a Dictionary! — It is a Thesaurus !—an 
opulent treasury, into which all the learning, wit, 
and genius of our language have poured their wealth, 
and upon Which he that is in want of words, whether 
for use or ornament, can never draw too largely. 
Who knows not that the gift of speech is part of 
the gift of reason, and that words produce ideas, as 
ideas produce words? Hence a Dictionary like this 
js more than dictionary, as Bentley said the Greek 
digamma was “more than letter!” The work of 
Johnson is of the utmost value in composition, not 
merely on account of the range of significations which 
it opens, but the infinity of suggestions, allusions, and 
germane thoughts and sentiments, which its rich quo- 
tations lay before us. All hail, great work of a big 
man! Ye two corner-stones of the august fabric of 
our language, praise be unto you, and all commenda- 
tion! Again I pray, would I were a Goliath of Gath, 
or a Guy of Warwick, that I might hang these 
mighty volumes to my watch-chain, and walk erect 
as Aristides, or carry one in each pouch of my waist- 
coat with no more ado than a snuff-box and a tooth- 
pick, But “ah me, I fondly dream!” This feast 
of letters is not moveable like Easter. We must go 
to Johnson, Johnson may not come to us. He is 
made like the pyramids, to abide in his place for ever, 
too huge a monument of industry and learning to be 
moveableand removeable, portableand transportable, 
like a parson’s prayer-book, or the album of a ss 


y. . 


our exce 





SIR FRANCIS CHANTREY.. 

Were British Art far richer in professors of the 
highest order than it is, it would be impossible, 
without deep regret, to chronicle the heavy draughts 
which Death has recently made in their ranks. <A 
few months only have elapsed since, by the death of 
Sir David Wilkie, the source was closed from whence 
we had been expecting a new treasure—an abundant 
outpouring of the rich imagination of England's 
greatest master—taking form and colour from the 
Eastern land, where his pilgrimage ended. Now, 
the hand appointed to compensate, by Art, for the 
loss which Art had sustained, has been suddenly 
arrested in its unfinished task. Death has left no 
time for the completion of the honours due to the 
dead, but added to the chronicle of his doings the 
chronicler who was employed on their record. 

The death of Sir Francis Chantrey took place, 
suddenly, from spasm of the heart, at his house in 
Pimlico, on the evening of Thursday, the 25th in- 
stant, in the sixtieth year of his age. He had returned 
only on the previous evening from superintending the 
erection of his statue of the late Bishop of Norwich— 
one of his latest and finest works, and which will be 
fresh in the recollection of such readers as visited the 
Sculpture Room of the Royal Academy in the exhi- 
bition of the present year. The state of his health 
has, for some years past, been such as to make the 
suddenness of the catastrophe no matter of surprise 
to his medical attendants; and it is understood that, 
in obedience to its warnings, he had long been gradu- 
ally withdrawing himself from a portion of that per- 
sonal labour in the execution of his great works, 
which, in the more active years of his life, he trusted 
as little as possible to any other hands than his own. 
There had not very recently, however, been any 
urgent symptoms, to occasion alarm to his friends ; 
and the journey into Norfolk had been undertaken 
with the consent of his medical attendant, under an 
impression that his health was likely to be benefited 
by it. During all the afternoon of the day on which 
he died, Sir Francis had complained of illness, and 
had been compelled to return from Buckingham 
Palace, whither he had walked in company with a 
friend, by violent pains in the stomach. A neigh- 
bouring surgeon, hastily summoned, had, however, 
administered a stomachic medicine to him, and left 
him free from pain, and in restored spirits Re- 
summoned in less than an hour afterwards, the same 
gentleman found the great sculptor already dead: 
and the evidence of a friend, given before the coroner, 
states, that he “was conversing with the deceased, 
When he was suddenly seized, and became speechless. 
He fell back into his arms, and almost immediately 
expired,” 


Sir Francis Chantrey was the son of a farmer 
in Derbyshire; born at Norton, a village in that 
county, on the 7th of April, 1782. His story fur- 
nishes one more to the many examples already exist- 
ing on the rolls of Genius, of accident determining its 
career in the true direction of its powers, and in 
opposition to the bent of parental prescription. De- 
stined by the latter to the law, he was taken to 
Sheffield, for the purpose of being articled to an 
attorney ;—there, within but a few hours of the time 
appointed for the execution of the deed which 
would, in all probability, have shut him out for ever 
from the field of the Fine Arts, he had his attention 
arrested, while wandering through the streets, by the 
figures in a carver’s window, and felt in his heart the 
summons to the arena of his future fame. If his 
friends had omitted to ascertain the bent of his mind 
beforehand, they were wise enough not to thwart 
it, after it had distinctly proclaimed itself. The 
youthful Chantrey, instead of being chained to the 
desk, which, nevertheless, he might have found 
means to mark with the evidences of his genius, after 
the fashion of lawyers’ clerks in general (who hav- 
ing, for the most part, pen-knives, are all carvers in 
wood, after their kind) was apprenticed to the pro- 
prietor of the more legitimate carvings which had 
attracted his notice,—a Scotchman named Rogers, 
and remained with him three years. Here, his mind, 


snatched from the night, for the practice of model- 
ling in clay, furnished his first preparations for the 
career of professional sculpture—on which, some 
time after its expiration, he finally entered ; trying 
his fortune first in Dublin, and afterwards in Edin- 
burgh. Neither of these capitals, however, had any 
encouragement to bestow on the future master; and 
in 1808, he ultimately travelled southward, to add 
one more to the crowd of nameless and unpatronized 
artists who starve beneath the skylights of London— 
and strive to communicate with The Public amid the 
confusion of tongues that speak at once to that 
supercilious and mystified personage, from the walls 
and floors of the Royal Academy. 

Among the scattered anecdotes which follow like 
floating wreck in the wake of a great fame that has 
just “gone down” to the grave, we find one which 
does so much honour to the sculptor Nollekens, and 
is so worthy of record, amid the jealousies which are 
the canker of Art, that we must pick it up, in the hope 
that it is a true plank of the lost vessel—a real inci- 
dent in the career of the illustrious subject of our 
memoir. <A bust which Chantrey sent to the Aca- 
demy is stated to have attracted the attention of 
Nollekens, who, in language not very natural to 
Academicians, instantly remarked it.—“ That’s a 
splendid work,” he said ; “ let the man be known ; 
remove one of my busts and put this in its place, for 
it well deserves it.” The words proved prophetic ; 
the bust, we believe that of John Raffael Smith, was 
universally admired ; and Nollekens’s admiration was 
not confined to mere words. He immediately took 
the artist under his protection, and to the last de- 
clared, “If you want a bust, Chantrey’s the man,” 
when he himself was applied to on the subject. 

We have heard another anecdote, which ascribes 
Chantrey’s early rescue from obscurity to the notice 
of a patron, now, like himself, gone to the grave, and 
who, in his love of Art in general, was careful not to 
overlook its British schools. The model by the 
youthful sculptor attracted the attention of the late 
Earl of Egremont, who gave a commission for its 
execution in marble. So instant and extensive, how- 
ever, was the recognition of the artist’s powers, when 
he had once succeeded in drawing notice to them,— 
so rapid was his progress to eminence, and so fast 
did commissions flow into his work-room,—in a 
country where Sculpture, like most of the other forms 
of art, has its best market in Vanity-fair, and men, 
whom their own age never heard of, choose to 
sit to posterity in brass and marble,—that Chantrey 
found himself irresistibly driven by the trade-wind 
of patronage, from the career of poetical crea- 
tion to that of sculpture in its more positive and 
prosaic forms, and the commission given by Lord 
Egremont was, we believe, never executed. It is 
not, perhaps, generally known that Chantrey was a 
painter; who might have achieved for himself con- 
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siderable reputation with the pencil, had the chisel 
never come in his way: and, in reference to this sub- 


ject, one of our cotemporaries furnishes a very curious 


anecdote, from which, as he says, “we may conclude 
that, although known to the west end, his fame had 
not penetrated the city. When, along with anumber 
of others, he sent in his model for the statue of 
George III., proposed to be erected in the Guildhall, 
the wiseacres there intended to reject it, on the suppo- 
sition that the artist was a painter; and it was not 
until Sir W. Curtis sent for him to be examined on 
this point, that the preference was given to the supe- 
riority of his design.” 

From the days of his early struggle, the career of 
Sir Francis Chantrey has been an uneventful one, 
marked only by increasing perfection in his art, and 
the steady advance of that tide of reputation, which 
finally floated him to the foremost rank of British 
sculptors. In the year 1819 he visited Italy, for the 
purpose of making acquaintance with the works of 
the great masters existing in that country; and we 
believe that, when a very young man, he had visited 
Paris, to study the treasures which Napoleon had 
accumulated in that capital, after the manner of 
the Romans, whom that chief loved to consider as 
his models in so many other things. In 1816, he was 
elected an Associate of the Royal Academy, and 
an Academician in 1818. Subsequently, he was a 


now within its appropriate region, but not yet at | member, also, of the Academies of Rome and Flo, 
its point of destination, veered about in search of | rence, and received the honour of Knighthood from 
its natural pole—to which it soon pointed; hours | the hands of His Majesty King William IV. 


The 
rest of his history is but the history of his works, and 
of the order and dates of their execution. 

Sir Francis Chantrey, we have said, was early led 
to abandon the unprofitable path of imaginative 
sculpture, for the more lucrative one marked out by 
the commissions which poured into his studio, and 
had portraiture, in one form or another, for their 
general object. Of speculative or ideal sculpture, he 
has left behind him scarcely any examples—but in 
that least objectionable form of portrait-sculpture 
which is devoted to the illustration of the tomb, he 
has brought the poetry which, under other influences, 
might have created a mythology, or given immortal- 
ity to an abstraction, to bear with great effect in 
shedding a spirituality appropriate to the place and 
its touching suggestions over the positive and substan- 
tive record of form and feature. The most widely 
known of all his works in this kind, and (whatever 
of higher excellence he may have since exhibited in 
any of the technicals of his art) the most tender and 
affecting, is that popularly known as * The Sleeping 
Children,’ which he erected in Lichfield Cathedral, 
in memory of the two infant children of the late 
William Robinson. No other production of the 
chisel ever executed in these islands, has done so 
much to popularize the art, and surprise the general ~ 
mind into a conviction of its capabilities. Young 
mothers are said to have wept over it in the cham- 
bers of the Academy, on its exhibition there, in the 
year 1817, It represents two young children—sis- 
ters—stretched on a couch, which rests upon an altar- 
tomb of white marble, locked in each other’s arms, 
and hushed into what, at first sight, appears to be a 
deep sleep. No language, but its own, can express 
the mournful tenderness with which the younger of 
the two has twined her little arms round the neck 
and waist, and laid her pale cheek (for the idea of 
paleness is literally present, though the material is 
marble) on the bosom of her elder sister. An air of 
the deepest and sweetest repose is shed over the 
whole of the figures—yet is there something in the 
crushed and deeply-indented pillow, and in the drawn 
and straightened folds of the draperies, which speaks 
of the tossings and restlessness of disease, and seems 
to indicate that the repose has been reached through 
the portals of pain. “In the midst of the greatest still- 
ness, there are suggestions of a struggle ended, and an 
anguish passed away.” The sleep, which is their as- 
sumed condition, while it takes from the pain that 
would be conveyed by any more ghastly suggestion 
of death, can, nevertheless, deceive no one for a 
moment. It is felt, at once, that 

** Something lies 
Too deep and still on the soft-sealed eyes.” 
The group is known all over the land, and is, be- 
yond any question, the most popular of all the works 
of the British School. The statue at Woburn Abbey, 
representing the youthful Lady Louisa Russell, clasp- 
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ing a bird to her bosom, is almost as familiar to the 
public, as ‘The Sleeping Children:’ and for grace 
and expression of a less elegiac character, scarcely 
to be surpassed. Those, again, who had the freedom of 
the Sculptor’s galleries will not fail to remember the 
beautiful statue of * Marianne,’ the daughter of Mr. 
Johnes, of Stafford, which they have seen there. His 
monumental groups, and statues in bronze and 
marble, are scattered in profusion throughout the 
cathedrals, churches, libraries, and sculpture galleries 
of Britain and her foreign dependencies,and an enume- 
ration of even the most striking of these, or of the 
most celebrated among his portrait-busts (a depart- 
ment of the art in which he was unrivalled), would 
swell this notice to an impracticable length. 

But the claims of Sir Francis Chantrey to the grati- 
tude and admiration of his countrymen, rest even less 
upon the multitude of works which he has bequeathed 
to them, than on the beneficial influence which his 
example has exercised on our native School of Sculp- 
ture. Emphatically English in his modes of thinking 
—which led him in his treatment to discard at once, 
as unsuited to the country for which he had to 
work, all those models which have long had a sort of 
prescriptive connexion with his art, he sought to 
apply his powers to the illustration of the times, 
scenes and feelings amid which he lived. His in- 
spiration had in it nothing of a foreign air—and his 
genius was content to clothe itself in the costume of 
the land which produced it. “ He is no idealist,”— 
to quote from a former character of him—“and re- 
fuses to deal with abstractions ; but undertakes at the 
same time to show the world that there may be 
much poetry without them.” The same power 
which, amongst the realists of England and the nine- 
teenth century, has enabled him to seize and illus- 
strate that which is beautiful and touching in their 
modes of life or feeling, would amid the hills of 
Greece,—where those abstractions were a religion, 
and all natural scenes, as well as moral impressions, 
were haunted by them—have produced works which 
his countrymen might have worshipped, as fit repre- 
sentatives of their Gods, and such as those, for the 
sake of which the world yet bows before the charm of 
their high and spiritual mythology. In the brave and 
steady course which Chantrey has pursued, he has 
unquestionably deprived himself of the aids to be de- 
rived from a class of ideas, beautiful in themselves, 
and sanctioned by the long prescriptive tenure of cul- 
tivated opinion and educated feeling. It was hardly 
likely that he, who felt himself strong enough to work 
without such resources, should do otherwise than 
reject with scorn the more meretricious and vulgar 
auxiliaries which, in the shape of conventional and 
soulless allegories, were the bastard offspring 
of those older “thoughts divine,” and had so 
long cumbered an art at all times in one shape or 
another considered peculiarly allegorical. To native, 
and to natural sentiment alone—not in any of her 
separate forms, generalized and idealized and crowned 
a goddess—but to the illustration of her individual 
doings, and the expression of her home sentiments, 
he has devoted his powers. In the arena which 
he has marked out for himself, he stands first and 
almost unchallenged,—nor do we hope ever, on that 
ground, to see him greatly excelled. It will be un- 
derstood as following naturally, from what we have 
stated, that he has superiors in other styles of sculp- 
ture ;— allwe contend for, and encugh for his glory, is, 
that he his master of his “ own.”—But while our 
great sculptor rejected the classic models as regarded 
the materials of their composition, he retained 
the severe and perfect purity of their manner :—in 
what is artistically called the manipulation of his 
marble, he had few rivals at home or abroad, and 
perhaps no superior. This simpler and purer style 
of art, and this more careful manipulation, the ex- 
ample of his practice and success has diffused very 
generally throughout that modern British school, of 
which it might not be too much to call him the 
founder. Sound principles, a more general intelli- 
gence of the meanings and resources and limits of 
the art, and careful workmanship, are spreading 
among the rising classes of our sculptors ; and these, 
the gifts to Chantrey of his native good sense, are his 
most valuable bequest to Posterity. In another re- 
spect, it may be said that Chantrey has not done 
for Art, among his countrymen, either by his teach- 
ing or example, what most it needs—that he has not 





enforced (if, ascan scarcely be doubted, he understood) 
the lesson, as much wanting as any of those others that 
he taught. The habit of receiving and executing a host 
of single and detached commissions—sometimes, per- 
haps, from abroad, for a group or statue to be placed 
in some locality unknown to him—prevented the due 
recognition of the great principle, unity, and helped 
the practical error which, in England particularly, 
breaks up Art into sections or parcels; assigning one 
to the sculptor, another to the architect, another to 
the painter, and so on, forgetting that they are, in fact, 
but so many partsof one great whole ;—leading in the 
particular department, over which Chantrey presided, 
to the neglect of what is called architectonic sculp- 
ture. No doubt, in his own individual practice, his 
sense of harmony and fitness led this great sculptor to 
communicate, as far as he could, to his groups and 
figures, the sentiment and character due to the place 
in which they were erected, and the accessories by 
which they were to be surrounded. But still, he 
missed the opportunity of enforcing broadly and 
systematically that truth which the English school 
has yet to learn, and conform to, ere it shall achieve 
all the triumphs for which the other lessons taught 
by Chantrey has helped to prepare it. The sudden 
and premature death of this eminent sculptor has 
left, no doubt, a number of unexecuted commissions 
to find their completion at other hands :—and, if it 
be true that the retirement of the elder Westmacott 
from the professorship, and his absence for two years 
past from the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, be 
evidence of a design to withdraw from the labours of 
the profession, two such vacancies in its ranks will 
yield a large amount of patronage to be divided 
amongst those who are best prepared to fill them. 
As a bust maker, Behnes has long been second only 
to Chantrey himself, and has already shared no in- 
considerable portion of the commissions given for 
that form of portrait—and, in monumental sculpture, 
Baily and the younger Westmacott may both look 
for increased business from the losses which the art 
has to deplore. Among the public works left un- 
finished by Sir Francis Chantrey’s death, the Wel- 
lington Testimonial, intended to be erected in the 
City, is in a forward state—while those to Sir David 
Wilkie and Mrs. Siddons are probably not begun. 
In the various speculations which are hazarded on 
the subject of these works, we think it must be pre- 
mature as yet to adopt any ;—but we may mention 
that which states that, in Sir Francis Chantrey’s 
imperfect state of health, Mr. Weeks has for some 
time had the entire execution of the models which 
have been prepared by the deceased sculptor, and 
that the completion of the Wellington Testimonial, 
even to its ad unguem touch, is safe in his hands, 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

On the Ist of December,—the eighteenth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the first Mechanics’ 
Institution in London—died one, to whom that and 
every other English institution of its class was largely 
indebted. We allude, of course, to Dr. Birkbeck. 
From the daily papers we principally derive the few 
facts of his life here to be commemorated. He was 
born at Settle, in Yorkshire, in the year 1776—his 
father being a merchant and banker, and his family 
(if we mistake not) belonging to the Society of 
Friends. Early in life, mechanical propensities de- 
veloped themselves—but these being overruled, he 
was educated for the medical profession, and re- 
ceived his education, first at Leeds, next at London, 
and finally at Edinburgh, where he was presently 
admitted into the choice Whig society of the place. 
At the early age of one and twenty, he was appointed 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Andersonian 
Institution of Glasgow, and there founded a mecha- 
nics’ class—the precursor of the more celebrated 





establishments with which his name throughout life 
was 80 closely connected. From Glasgow he removed 
to London, where the greater part of his life was | 
spent in the exercise of his profession, and in efforts 
to assist and further the cause of popular instruction. 
Among forthcoming works which startle and in- | 
terest us, is one entitled, * The long-lost work of Mr. 
Byers, on the Sepulchres of ‘Tarquinia.’ The original 
Prospectus of this work, we are informed, was issued 
in 1767, and the plates were drawn and engraved on 
the spot by Mr. Norton, under the superintendence 


fresh and comparatively uninjured. The deaths of 
Mr. Byers and Mr. Norton, together with the invasion 
of Italy by Napoleon, caused the work to be lo 
sight of, and the plates remained packed up at Leg. 
horn from 1796 until 1840, when they were trans. 
mitted to England! There are, it appears, 57 plates 
in number, and the work is to appear forthwith, 
The first part will contain the sepulchre described by 
Mrs. Hamilton Gray as the ‘ Grotta del Tifone,’ and 
that supposed by her to be the ‘ Grotta Intagliata,’ 
which she was not fortunate enough to see. 

Ina preceding article, under the head of ‘Printing 
and Piracy,’ we have published some important in. 
formation received from a correspondent at Berlin, 
Another paragraph in his letter, though of less stirring 
interest, is worth quoting here :— 

“This discovery, and Schelling’s lectures on the Philo- 
sophy of the Revelation, are the topics which at present 
absorb the attention of the public. Schelling, the man who 
has invariably enjoyed the favour of princes, was invited to 
Berlin, that he might destroy the good seed sown by Hegel; 
and, if we may judge by the crowds which attend him and 
fill the room almost to suffocation, he will certainly succeed, 
The principle which led the government to bring here and 
establish this new apostle, has been extended even to the 
drama. The revival of Racine’s scripture plays ushered in 
the new era—Tieck and Boeckh, as you know, were put in 
requisition to arrange Sophocles’ ‘ Antigone’ for represen- 
tation, and Gluck’s ‘Orpheus and Euridice’ had been twice 
acted lately. A number of gentlemen who dared to dine 
with Walker, the liberal member of the lower chamber of 
the Grand Duchy of Baden, have been put under the sur- 
veillance of the police ; Prof. Tholuck is appointed chaplain 
to the court; and two or three orthodox clergymen are to 
proceed to England immediately, in order to observe the 
manner in which the Sabbath is kept there. If 1 add, that 
the Censor lately struck out of a sale catalogue Silvio Pel- 
lico’s ‘ I miei Prigioni,’ asa prohibited book, you will be able 
to form an idea of Berlin as it is.” 

M. Adolphe Blanqui, a member of the Institute of 
France, has addressed a letter to the people of Malta, 
on the subject of the drought which afflicted that 
island in autumn last, when he passed through it, on 
his return from the Levant. According to the learmed 
Academician, Malta and Gozo are ruined by the cul- 
tivation of cotton, and, persisting in it, they will 
inevitably be burned to dust. It is the cultivation 
of cotton, he says, which prevents plantation ; and 
the want of trees causes the dryness of the climate. 
Humidity will re-appear as soon as trees are planted, 
and “ magnificent results will ensue in less than ten 
years.” Thisis very plausible, and well urged ; but 
we fear that M. Blanqui overstates his case, and gives 
himself up to the suggestions of imagination, when 
he affirms, that since Mohammed Ali planted Lower 
Egypt, the Nile has annually risen beyond its former 
level. Cotton has been cultivated in Malta from 
time immemorial, and nevertheless, that island is 
now, we believe, in as flourishing a condition as it 
ever was, 

A French engineer has recently made an ingenious 
application of pneumatic pressure, which is peculiarly 
interesting here at the present moment. It appears, 
that in the department of Maine et Loire, there is an 
extensive deposit of coal, covered to a depth exceed- 
ing in some places sixty feet, with an alluvium, in 
which are several strata of sand communicating with 
the river. The difficulty of working through this 
wet sand, which flows in as rapidly as it can be thrown 
out, has been always considered as insuperable, and 
the coal near the Loire has been consequently neg- 
lected. But M. Triger, an engineer of Mans, has 
bethought of making his way through the sand, not 
by pumping it out, but by pressing it back, For this 
purpose he uses a inachine like a diving bell, into 
which the air is forced till it has the pressure of two 
or three atmospheres. Against such pressure the 
sand rises but a little way in the bell, which is gra- 
dually lowered as the workmen clear their way to the 
solid stratum underneath. This process has proved 
quite successful. The following phenomena have been 
observed in the compressed air. ‘The compression 
produces at first a pain in the ear, which ceases In a 
few minutes ; it accelerates combustion in a remark- 
able manner, so that under a pressure of three atmo- 
spheres (which is the pressure in a diving bell at a 
depth of about sixteen fathoms,) it was necessary to 
substitute candles with thread wicks for those with 
cotton wicks, which latter burned most rapidly, and 
with an insufferable smoke. Under the same pres- 
sure, a man cannot whistle, the sound of the voice 
grows nasal, and the work of climbing ladders is 
less fatiguing than in the free atmosphere. A deaf 
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ressed air. This ingenious contrivance of M. Triger 
isessentially the same as that on which Mr. Bush 
has calculated for fixing the foundations of his pro- 

lighthouse on the Goodwin Sands, the com- 
mencement of which work has been delayed by a 
series of accidents. The possibility of keeping the 
semifluid sand out of a caisson by atmospheric pres- 
sure, has been hitherto doubted by many, but M. 
Triger has furnished the proof, 

The French papers mention the inauguration, at 
Pont "Abbé, in the department of the Charente In- 
fericure of a tumular monument, erected in the 
‘cemetery of that place, by the Geographical Society 
of France, to the memory of the celebrated traveller, 
René Caillé:—and that the Dramatic Commission in 
the capital has opened a subscription for a monument 
to Théaulon, one of the most fertile dramatic writers 
of the day. 

The Italian Opera, in Paris, has returned to its 
ancient faith in Rossini,—J/ Turco in Italia having 
been reproduced there, after an interval of twelve 
years, with Tamburini, Lablache, and Persiani, as 
its supporters, —and Jl Barbiere di Siviglia, with 
Lablache, Mario, and Grisi, as Bartolo, Almaviva, and 
Rosina,—Signor Frederic Lablache having madea very 
successful début in the part of Figaro. Atthe French 
Opera, a2 new tenor, named Delahaye, has ventured 
upon the arduous part of Robert le Diable, without 
a previous essay on any other stage, and got through 
it,apparently without failure—which is much, under 
such circumstances. 

The foreign papers announce the recent death of 
Signor Morlacchi at Dresden, where this meritorious 
composer had long resided in an official capacity. He 


. : r | 
will be best remembered in England by his ‘ Tebaldo | 
ed Isolina,’ an opera brought out in Veluti’s time, or | 


rather by the solitary scena from it, ‘ Notte tre- 
menda,’ which is still in request as a concert song. 
The list of dramatic and musical corrigenda called 


for just now, is unusually long. Miss Kelly, to quote | 


her own published letter, is not going to the United 
State. Mrs. A. Shaw is not about to return to 
London for the coming season, if private correspond- 
ence is to be relied on.—Neither is there an opera 
in progress for Miss Kemble, the libretto of which is 
to be arranged to music already written by Mr. Bene- 
dict to Mr. Linley’s words. More correct, we believe, 
tobe the rumour, which announces the ‘ Elena da 


Will be shortly closed for the Winter Season. 
DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The TWO NEW PICTURES now exhibiting, represent the 
Interior ofthe CATHEDRAL OF AUCH, in the South of France, 
andthe SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at Bethlehem, taken 
from a sketch made on the spot by D. Roberts, R.A., in 1839, 
with various effects of light and shade. Poth Pictures are 
painted by M. Renoux. Open from ‘Ten till Four. 

BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 

: Notice to Exhibitors. 

All Pictures and Works of Art intended for Exhibition and 
Sale, must be sent to the Gallery on Monday. the 10th, and 
‘Tuesday, the 11th of January next, between the hours of Ten in 
the Morning and Five in the Evening, after which time no Pic- 
ture or other Work of Art will be received. Portraits and 
Drawings in Water Colours are inadmissible.—N.B. No Picture 
will be received for Sale that is not bona fide the property of 
the Artist. With the hope of encouraging the exertions of young 
artists, the Directors take this opportunity of again announcing 
their intention of giving, next year, Four Premiams of Fifty 
Guineas each, for Pictures that have not_been pre: iously exhi- 

vited. WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 30.—At the Anniversary Meeting of the 
Royal Society, Sir John William Lubbock, Bart., 
V.P. and Treasurer, in the chair, after the reading 
of the Address of the President, and the various 
Eloges of the deceased Fellows, both Home and 
Foreign, the adjudication of the medals of the Royal 
Society for the present year, by the President and 
Council, took place as follows,—viz. The Copley 
Medal to Dr. G. 8S. Ohm, of Nuremberg, for his 
Researches into the Laws of Electric Currents, con- 
tained in various memoirs, published in Schweigger’s 
Journal, Poggendorff’s Annalen, and in a separate 
work, entitled, ‘ Die galvanische Kette Mathema- 
tisch Bearbertat.”. The Royal Medal, in the depart- 
ment of Chemistry, to Dr. Kane, M.R.S.A., of 
Dublin, for his memoir, entitled, ‘The Chemical 
History of Anchil and Litmus,’ published in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1840. The other 
Royal Medal, not having been awarded in the de- 
| partment of Mathematics, was awarded in that of 
Physics, to Eaton Hodgkinson, Esq., F.R.S., of Man- 
| chester, for his paper entitled ‘ Experimental Re- 
searches on the Strength of Pillars of Cast Iron and | 
other Materials,’ published in the Philosophical | 
Transactions for 1840. 

The following is a list of the New Council :— 

President—The Marquis of Northampton. Trea. | 
surer—Sir John William Lubbock, Bart., M.A. | 
Secretaries—Peter Mark Roget, M.D.; Samuel | 








Feltre, of Mercadante, as the next musical drama in 
which our new prima donna willappear. We hope that 
no contradiction will destroy our hopes of hearing the 
‘Requiem’ of Mozart performed by the Professional 
Choral Society, as promised, in the course of the 
month.—More fragments of intelligence from abroad, 
of what is and what is not to be, may be added to 
this paragraph : the first is a meditated visit to Lon- 
don of the Liedertafel Society of Hamburgh, with the 
intention of giving a concert in aid of “ The Society 
for the Relief of Foreigners in Distress,”—this “to 
come off somewhere about May. The second, a 
flying report that the German Opera, next year, is to 
be directed by no less redoubtable a person than 
Liszt (who, by the way, has been doing his last mu- 
nificence ina concert given at Detmold in aid of the 
funds for a monument to Arminius). Rumour the 
third, and last, promises us a superlative prima donna 
ina Signora Malvani, of whose praises the Italian 
journals are full. 

In Edinburgh Music, as in Oxford Poetry, there 
has been a great stir, touching the appointment of a 
new Professor, which has ended in the election of 
Mr, Bishop. It is to be hoped that this will lead to 
good results. There are excellent materials in Edin- 
burgh, and it would give us no small gratification to 
to see such a “ revival” as might oppose itself to the 
tendency towards centralization, which is more likely 


Hunter Christie, Esq., M.A. Foreign Secretary— | 
| John Frederick Daniell, Esq. Other Members of the | 
Council—Neill Arnott, M.D. ; Francis Baily, Esq.; 
| William Thomas Brande, Esq.; Richard Bright, 
|M.D.; William Henry Fitton, M.D.; Sir William 
| J Hooker, K.H., L.L.D.; William Hopkins, Esq., 
| M.A.; William Lawrence, Esq.; Gideon Algernon 
Mantell, Esq., L.L.D.; William H. Pepys, Esq. ; 
The Rev. Baden Powell; George Rennie, Esq.; 
Lieut.-Col. William H. Sykes; Charles Wheatstone, | 
Esq.; Rev. William Whewell, B.D.; Rev. Robert 
Willis, M.A. 

The Fellows whose names are printed in Italics 
were not Members of the last Council. 





GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 22._W. R. Hemilton, Esq. F.R.S., Pre- 
sident, in the chair. 

1. A letter was read from Colonel Gawler, late 
Governor of South Australia, dated the 13th of 
May, giving the satisfactory information that the 
government cutter Waterwitch, of twenty-two tons, 
and six feet draught of water, had been warped into 
the sea mouth of the Murray, and now floats in the 
interior waters, a practical proof that steamers of 





that great river, he will attempt it only in the event 
of its in no way interfering with the important busi- 
ness on which he is specially employed. 
Schomburgk and Mr. Glascott had been ill, but, 


Both Mr. 


happily, both were better at the time the letter was 
written. The course of the rivers Barima and 
Amacura is in reality almost opposite to what is laid 
down in extant maps. The letter makes mention of 
a Report of Mr. Schomburgk’s late survey, extracts ~ 
from which report having been forwarded to the 
Society from the Colonial Office, through the kind- 
ness of Lord Stanley, were then read. The Boundary 
Commission left George Town on the 19th of April, 
in the schooner Howe, which had been chartered to 
convey them to the Waini or Guainia, and after a 
stormy passage, which the vessel and crew were ill 
calculated to meet, arrived at the mouth of the 
Waini on the 2lst. Everything being landed, a 
survey was immediately commenced by Mr. Schom- 
burgk, assisted by Mr. Glascott, of the mouth of the 
Waini. Though this river, from shallows and sand- 
banks, is not qualified asa resort for large vessels, it 
may be navigated by those of smaller size, there 
being at high water twelve or fourteen feet over the 
bar, and a greater depth in the channel. As it is a 
tidal river, fresh water can only be procured within 
the distance that can be made by a boat with one tide 
in its favour. Indeed, the difficulty of getting water 
sufficiently near induced Mr. Schomburgk to send 
away a part of the expedition to a settlement of 
Warran Indians on the Aruka river. Mr. King, the 
superintendent of rivers and creeks, kindly took upon 
himself to command them. Towards the end of 
April, it was evident the short rainy season had set 
in, and the party ascended the Waini, to the remark- 
able passage which connects that river with the 
Barima, and which affords a ready communication 
between the two rivers in boats and canoes. This 
channel, similar in some respects to the Cassiquiare, 
is known in the colony under ‘the name of the Mora 
Creek. Where the party entered it, its breadth was 
a hundred feet,and its depth sixteen. The rapidity 
with which the tide sweeps through both, at ebb 
and flow, and its winding course, render it unfit for 
the navigation of anything but boats and canoes, 
Where the Barima was entered from the Mora, the 
river was 700 feet wide, subject to the tidal influence, 
and its water of a dark colour. The Aruka, with 
yellowish muddy water, flows into the Barima on its 
left bank, about five miles from the Mora. There is a 
Warran village near the confluence of the Aruka and 
Barima. The party went on to Cumaka, whither 
Mr. King and the rest had gone before, and they 
found here a large assemblage of Warrans, with 
their chieftain, bearing one of those sticks given 
by the authorities of British Guyana as a badge 
of chieftainship, and which he is said to have re- 
ceived seven years ago. These Indians were suffer. 
ing from ophthalmia, to a great extent, and in a 
frightful degree; fifty per cent. were suffering from 
the disease, or in consequence of it had their eyesight 
impaired. Cumaka is on a rising ground, being part 
of the first high ground from the coast inland, which 
forms a small chain, that extends in a westerly direc- 
tion, composed of an indurated ochreous clay, which 
on the declivities is fertile. The vegetation on the 
banks of the rivers begins to change here from curida, 
mangroves, and palms, to noble forest trees, from 
some of which the Warrans prepare their canoes, 
Several of the crew being indisposed, and the cox- 
swain ill, occasioned a delay of some days at Cumaka, 
and while Mr. Echlin, who accompanied the expedi- 
tion, was restoring the sick to health, Mr. Schom- 





moderate draught may go in and out as they please. 
“ T think,” says the Colonel, “they can ascend as 
| high as the Lindesay.” At the date of the letter 


burgk determined the geographical situation of 
| Cumaka, as an essential point for his ulterior opera- 


| tions, As soon as the health of the people was 


to hinder than to accelerate the progress of all art in | there was no news yet from Mr. Eyre, who had left | restored, the party, accompanied by six Warrans, 


England. We may here also notice the nomination 
of Mr. T. Oliphant, for many years Secretary to 
the Madrigal Society, as Musical Librarian to the col- 
lections in the British Museum. 





MODEL OF NIAGARA. 

Mr. CATLIN, at the EGYPTIAN HALL, will, on Tuesday 
the 7th instant, open for public Exhibition,1a his Indian Mu- 
seum, his MODEL of the FALLof NIAGARA. This elaborate 
work, which was made with great labour, and from the most 
accurate survey, and which gained for him the Prize Medal at 
the Fair of the American Institute, will be found to convey the 
Most accurate account of that sublime scene that has ever been 
exhibited in this country, representing, in perfect relief, pro- 
portion, and colour, every house, tree, bridge, rocks, &c. in the 
Opty of the Cataract.—Admission to Museum and Model, 1s. 
Open Day and Evening.—Both will leave London in a few weeks. 


| Fowler’s Bay, on the 25th of February, for King 
| George’s Sound. Colonel Gawler adds, “I have 
| some decided honest “ flint” specimens, found by 
Mr. Eyre on the surface near the head of the Great 
| Bight—the same mineral occurs on the sea beach 
| (washed up) of Encounter Bay.” 
2. Extracts of a letter from the Chevalier Schom- 
| burgk, dated Demarara, August 19, were next read. 


Mr. Schomburgk is of opinion that the River Moca- | 


| jahi is the only one by which the sources of the 
| Orinoco can be reached; and, much as he is desirous 
| of determining the precise position of the head of 


| under the command of the chieftain’s son, descended 
| the Barima to its mouth, which they reached the 
| following day, the 11th of May, and encamped near 
| Point Barima, on the right bank of the river. The 
| survey of the river was commenced on the 12th, and 
| on the 13th they planted the first boundary post, at 
| a short distance from Point Barima ; from thence 
they proceeded to the river Amacura, and planted 
another post on a spot named, after her most gra- 
| cious Majesty, Point Victoria. The survey of the 
| Barima was finished by the 19th of May. The 
| Barima, near its mouth, labours under similar dis- 
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advantages with the Waini, but if once entered offers 
an uninterrupted navigation to vessels of 250 to 300 
tons burden, from its mouth to the junction of the 
Aruka ; indeed, a finer river for steamers could not 
be desired. Its banks, however, are marshy, as far 
as its junction with the Aruka, and it is so much 
subjected to the tide, that no spot could be found 
for the night quarters of the party. If fresh water 
could be secured by tanks, or otherwise, the Barima 
and the Waini would offer excellent fishing stations, 
The fish is abundant and valuable, and if the fish- 
eries were followed up in a proper manner, they 
would no doubt become a useful branch of internal 
commerce. Mr. Schomburgk and his party left the 
mouth of the Barima on the 20th of May, and ar- 
rived at Cumaka, which they had selected as their 
depot, on the following day. By exposure to the 
heavy rain, five of the party were reported on the 
sick list, and the 27th of May arrived before they 
could start for the Amacura. Mr. Glascott, being 
indisposed, remained at Cumaka, and Mr. Schom- 
burgk started, accompanied only by Mr. Echlin. 
Thirteen miles from Cumaka, in a southern direc- 
tion, the Aruka is joined by the Aruah, by means of 
which the portage is reached, which facilitates the 
communication between thé rivers Aruka and Ama- 
cura. Mr. Schomburgk, however, ascended the 
Aruka beyond the junction. In its upper part, this 
river lessens materially, being scarcely more than 
thirty yards across. On its banks the aromatic 
vanilla formed large festoons hanging from the palms, 
and filling the air with the delicious perfume of its 
white flowers, while the waters of the river were jet 
black, and so clear that it was impossible to see the 
line which separated an object from its reflected 
image. Late in the evening they came to a Warran 
settlement, the last but one on the upper part of the 
river. Next morning they returned to the junction 
of the Aruah with the Amacura, and having followed 
up the former to the portage, which they reached in 
the evening, their corial was passed over to the rivu- 
lets which flow into the Amacura. The ground here 
rises to forty or fifty feet, extending from north-west 
to south-east, and forms the separation between the 
small streams which flow into the Amacura and the 
Barima. Though the portage was only about a mile 
across, they were nearly two days before they could 
get their corial to the river Yarikita, which falls 
into the Amacura. The soil here is of a rich loam, 
and the trees gigantic in size, and several of them 
very useful for naval and civil constructions. No- 
thing would be easier, if it were desirable, than to 
connect the Barima with the Amacura, by cutting a 
canal across the portage. Having entered the Ama- 
cura, and descended to where the Otucamabo flows 
in from the right, they ascended this to visit a set- 
tlement of Arawaahs and Warrans. They were 
received by the chief Jan in a very friendly manner ; 
he was intelligent, and spoke Creole Dutch _per- 
fectly. The cleanliness of the Arawaahs was striking, 
and their freedom from those tumours occasioned by 
an accumulation of Chigoes, which are so common 
among the Warrans, distinguished them still further ; 
neither are the Arawaahs subject to ophthalmia, so 
prevalent with the Warrans. With Captain Jan as 
a guide, and his crew increased by several of Jan’s 
followers, Mr. Schomburgk left the settlement on the 
2nd of June, and followed now the Amacura upwards. 
He intended to pass the night at a settlement on the 
Amacura, but the Indians have abandoned that river 
to fix their abodes along small streams, which they 
allow to be so overgrown that their settlements are 
with difficulty discovered. After an intricate naviga- 
tion, they found a settlement of twelve individuals, 
there being besides some forty Caribs in the neigh- 
bourhood. On the 4th of June, proceeded to the 
Falls ofthe Amacura, produced by a ledge of granite 
rocks that cross the river and impede its further 
navigation. ‘The course of the Amacura is much 
further westward in ascending than laid down in 
extant maps. After having reached some more falls, 
the party returned on the 5th of June. The state of 
the weather almost wholly prevented Mr. Schom- 
burgk from making any astronomical observations, 
but by chronometers and the firing of guns, a latitude 
now and then, and the difference of longitude be- 
tween the Cumaka and Amacura, were ascertained. 
On the 7th of June they continued their descent of 
the Amacura, which is joined by many streams on 





its eastern or right bank, and arrived at the Coyuni, 
a communicating canal like the Mora before men- 
tioned, and which connects the Amacura with the 
Waicaicaru. There is no doubt that the Amacura 
is navigable for small vessels and steamers to the 
Yarikita. Late in the evening the party reached 
Victoria Point, and on the 10th of June they reached 
Cumaka, where they found their invalids mostly 
recovered. Notwithstanding the rainy season, re- 
duction of stores, &c. Mr. Schomburgk had taken 
measures to continue the survey of the Coyuni, and 
thought it would be three weeks before he could 
return to George Town to refit. The paper, of 
which the above is only an extract, was accompanied 
by two plates of the mouth of the Barima and 
Waini. 

3. A letter from Dr. Beke, dated Angolalla, 29th 
May, was then read.—_The main point in this letter 
is, an account given to Dr. Beke, by a man named 
Dilbo, a slave of the Negus, or King, of his ( Dilbo’s) 
country, Narea. It is less high, and consequently 
warmer, than Shoa; it is very fertile, and contains 
large forests of coffee-trees, It possesses iron, which 
the people work. The rainy season lasts six months, 
The inhabitants are of various shades of colour, from 
black to nearly white. The current money is pieces 
of rock salt from Tigré, but small purchases are made 
with grain and coffee. A good slave may be pur- 
chased for about 6/. sterling. Beyond Narea is a 
very large river, called Godjob, which, rising in the 
country of Gobo, passes between Narea and Kaffa 
to the Indian Ocean. This river is about three miles 
wide, and is crossed in large boats made of a single 
tree, and containing from forty to sixty persons. 
Beyond Kaffa the Godjob is joined by the river Omo, 
coming from the country of Doko, the inhabitants 
of which are savages, go quite naked, eat ants and 
mice, and (as Dilbo relates) climb up trees with their 
feet foremost. ‘The slave dealers go amongst them, 
entice and seize them, and carry them away captive. 
Dilbo further states, that the caravans from Gondar 
and Godjob, in passing to Narea, cross two rivers, the 
Dambi and the Gibbe; the latter he expressly states, 
has its course to the Abat, and not to the southward. 
Dilbo gives the details of the route by which he was 
brought from Narea to Shoa, which route may be 
travelled in eight days, but is quite impracticable for 
Europeans, by reason of the savage tribes through 
which it passes. Collateral evidence, in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Krapf, corroborates Dilbo’s account of 
his route. There is, however, a vast discrepancy | 
between the accounts given by Dilbo, and that of 
Onaré, as reported by M. Jomard, which is difficult 
to account for. Onaré frequently gives, as the name 
of any particular people, what is only an appellative 
description of their character or country. Dr. Beke’s 
letter then proceeds to examine the individual differ- 
ence and statements of Dilbo and Onaré, and con- 
cludes by calling attention to the probable import- 
ance of the great river Godjob._The Secretary 
suggested that it was probably the same with that 
which comes into the sea at the equator, and known 
by the name of Juba. Go appearing to be a common 
prefix to many names in these regions, and hence 
Godjob, Gojob, Gojub, or Gojuba; and finally, by 
dropping the prefix, we have Juba. The given direc- 
tion of the Godjob and the Juba strengthen this sup- 
position. 

4. An Account of Depuch Island, on the N.W. 
coast of New Holland,’ by Capt. Wickham, was then 
read.—This island is a large pile of greenstone rocks, 
rising 514 feet above the sea, while the opposite 
coast, only a mile distant, is quite flat. In places 
the rocks assume a somewhat columnar appearance, 
like basalt. It has no other vegetation than a few 
stunted gum trees, and a coarse wiry grass. The 
other islands of Forestier’s group are mere sandbanks, 
about fifty feet high, and in places covered with a 
thick brushwood and coarse grass. These islands are 
reached by the people from the main, by means of 
the sand ridges which connect them, and which are 
dry at low water spring tides. They go there for 
turtle and fish. After rainy weather fresh water is 
found among the rocks. The most curious object on 
the island is the native drawings, which are cut or 
scratched upon the rocks, apparently with sharp 
pointed pieces of the same stone. A great many 
drawings of these were exhibited at the meeting, and 
display much natural ability. The natives of the 





- — —— 
coast are seldom seen ; they are timid, and probably 
treacherous, when in sufficient strength. There is q 
very good and well-sheltered anchorage off the sandy 
beach on the N.E. side of Depuch Island. A trigj 
supply of firewood may be obtained, but water is not 
to be depended upon at all seasons. 

5. A letter from Mr. Earle states that he was about 
to visit Dobbo, Arru, Ki, and other islands, and 
would probably go to Banda, and return by way of 
Kissa. The prahus had come earlier than usual, and 
brought very seasonable supplies, those of the stores 
being long since expended. The most important 
fact in this letter of a gentleman whose communica- 
tions are always highly interesting, is that a prahu 
having anchored on a mud bank at the bottom of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, almost out of sight of the coast, 
had filled her casks with fresh water from the side, 
On inquiry, Mr. Earle was told by old Nakodahs, that 
they had all, at different times, done the same thing, 
and that, from this circumstance, they call the sea to 
the east of Wellesley Islands, by a name signifying 
“ Fresh Water.” From this fact it would appear, 
that there must be a great body of water poured out 
here during the rainy season, to render the sea fresh 
so far out. Fresh cocoa-nuts, driven ashore about 
Bluemud and Caledon Bays, after the S.E. monsoon, 
would seem to imply the existence of unknown 
islands in the middle of the gulf. The settlement was 
going on most favourably ; there had been no sick. 
ness, and not a single death in the garrison. 





AstronomicaL Society.—Nov. 12.—The Presi- 
dent, Lord Wrottesley, in the chair.—The following 
communications were read :—‘ On the Longitude of 
Dr. Lee’s Observatory at Hartwell.’—* Observations 
of the Beginning and Termination of the Solar 
Eclipse of July 18, 1841, at Aberdeen,’ by C. Crom- 

ie, Esq.— Observation of the Lunar Occultation of 

Venus on September 11, 1841, at Mr. Bishop's Ob- 
servatory, in the Regent’s Park."—‘ Notice of the 
Occultation of Venus on the Morning of the 12th of 
September, 1841.’ Observed at Malta by Capt. 
Basil Hall, R.N.—‘ Observations of Bremicker’s 
Comet, made with the Equatoreal Instrument of 
the Observatory of Padua,’ by M. Santini.—* Intro- 
duction to a Catalogue of 1,677 Stars, included 
between the Equator and the Tenth Degree of 
North Declination, observed at the Royal Obser- 
vatory of Padua,’ by M. Santini. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 3 and 17,_Mr. Murchison, President, in the 
chair. 

Two communications were read—1l. A Supple- 
ment to a paper, entitled * A Synopsis of the English 
Series of stratified Rocks inferior to the old red 
Sandstone,’ with additional remarks on the relations 
of the carboniferous series and old red sandstone of 
the British Isles, by Professor Sedgwick. (See Athen. 
No, 557). 

The author commences by stating that his former 


synopsis is now modified—Ist, by the new classifica. | 


tion of the stratified rocks of Devon and Cornwall ; 
2dly, by a larger knowledge of fossils derived from 
some of the groups described; and 3rdly, by new 
observations made during the past summer in the 
south of Ireland, the south-west of Scotland, and the 
north of England. 

New Red Sandstone.—The upper part of this series 
of strata is shown by sections derived from Warwick- 
shire, to be sometimes unconformable to the lower 
portion, which represents the magnesian limestone and 
inferior beds ; and the latter division is also shown to 
pass into the coal measures, the intermediate strata 
being loaded with common carboniferous plants. In 
the neighbourhood of Whitehaven, however, there is 
no passage from the lower new red sandstone into 
the coal measures, though the carboniferous flora 
apparently existed in full perfection during the period 
in which the former strata were deposited. The 
new red sandstone of Dumfriesshire is shown to be 
continuous with that of the plains of Carlisle, but 
the lower divisions of the series are considered to be 
wanting. The strata near Dumfries are stated to 
be mineralogically the same as those of Corncockle 
Muir, and to contain impressions of footsteps. To 
the north of the Galloway chain, the new red series 
occurs at very few localities: and coupling this fact 
with the great developement in many parts of Scot- 
land of red sandstones of the carboniferous series, 
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the author concludes that the highest statified beds 

‘Arran do not represent the new red sandstone, but 
3 portion of the coal measures, though there is no 
counterpart in England of the upper conglomerate 
of that island. : 

Carboniferous Series.—The change in this series, 
in its range from the north of England to the basin 
of the Tweed, are briefly noticed, and the coal field 
ofthe latter district is shown to be geologically far 
below the great coal field of Newcastle, assuming the 
Scotch type, though the coal field on the south side 
of the Firth conforms to the English type. The car- 
honiferous series of Scotland is then stated to be 
divisible into the three following groups:—1. The 
ich deposits with numerous beds of coal, presenting 
in their general characters the closest analogy to the 
English coal fields, though their exact position in the 

jogical sequence cannot be determined. 2ndly, 
agreat group, forming the base of the most produc- 
tive coal measures, and containing beds of coal of an 
inferior quality, also many thin bands of limestone 
alternating with sandstones and shales, and having 
generally thick beds of limestone at the top; 3rdly, 
avariable deposit of red sandstones, shales, &c., con- 
taining in the higher portions coal measure plants, 
with even thin beds of coal, and passing downwards 
by insensible gradations into the old red sandstone. 
The author next points out the perplexity which has 
been introduced into the Geological Map of Scotland 
by representing the carboniferous series and the old 
red sandstone of one colour; and by confounding, 
along a considerable part of the country bordering 
on the north shore of the Solway Firth, the new with 
the old red sandstone. 

Old Red Sandstone.—The extraordinary irregu- 

larity of this formation in the British Isles is first 
noticed ; the old red conglomerates of Cumberland 
are then compared with those on both sides of the 
Galloway chain ; and the sections in the south of 
Ireland, connecting the old red sandstone with the 
carboniferous series, and constituting a good passage, 
are next described. The lower carboniferous shales 
there pass into roofing slates, resembling the black 
slates at the base of the Devonshire culm measures ; 
and the great coal-field in the west of Ireland, over- 
lying the mountain limestone, assumes the characters 
of the same culm measures. These facts, the author 
says, remove the difficulty in classification presented 
by the mineral structure of the Devonshire culm 
series. From the details connected with the above 
statements, Mr. Sedgwick draws the inference, that 
no new formation can be interpolated between the 
old red sandstone and the carboniferous series, the 
sequence of strata being complete ; and as the sec- 
tions in the Silurian country, described by Mr. Mur- 
chison, show that no member is wanting between 
the old red sandstone and the Ludlow rocks, there is 
consequently one continuous, unbroken succession, 
from the lower division of the new red sandstone, 
down to the Llandeilo flagstone ; and therefore that 
the argument for the true place of the Devonian 
system is complete. For any formation with fossils 
intermediate between the carboniferous and Silurian 
systems must have an intermediate position—must 
therefore be on the parallel of some part of the old 
red sandstone, which fills that whole intermediate 
position. 
_ Sections of North Wales.—The author, after referr- 
ing to his former description of the great masses of 
North Wales, states that his Snowdonian fossils have 
been found to be identical with Silurian species ; and 
that the same result has been obtained from an exa- 
mination of the organic remains of the Berwyns. 
Hence he concludes, that in the great section of 
North Wales there is no positive zoological distine- 
tion in the successive descending groups, the only 
difference being the gradual want of species which 
occurs in the higher beds. 

Cumbrian Groups.—The groups exhibited in a 
section from Keswick through Kendal to Kirby 

ale, are, Ist, that of Skiddaw Forest ; 2nd, a 
group essentially composed of quartzose and chloritic 
roofing slates, associated with innumerable igneous 
rocks; and bounded by calcareous slates which ex- 
tend from the south of Cumberland to the neighbour- 
hood of Shap Wells; 3rd, a great series of beds 
Tanging from the calcareous slates to the carboni- 

series, and separated provisionally, by the 
author, into two divisions; the lower consisting of 





slates and flagstones, with occasionally thick, hard, 
arenaceous strata, the fossils containing many species 
characteristic of the lower Silurian rocks ; and the 
upper being composed of arenaceous flagstones with 
beds of hard greywacke, calcareous matter occasion- 
ally occurring, but no beds of limestone fit for use. 
The fossils of this division, a list of which by Mr. J. 
Sowerby accompanies the paper, contain numerous 
species belonging to the upper Silurian rocks of Mr. 
Murchison, or to the beds which have been considered 
to form the base of the old red sandstone in Shrop- 
shire. From the above specific determinations of 
organic remains, the author says, the following de- 
finite information is obtained, namely, that the lower 
division is lower Silurian, and that the upper ends 
at the very top of the Silurian system. ‘Two other 
sections are then briefiy noticed. One from the Shap 
granite through the fv:silliferous slate to Howgill 
Fell, the beds of whicl. ure placed in the upper divi- 
sion of the Silurian system, but not the highest part ; 
and the other from the western boundary of the cal- 
careous slates to Ulverston, including, 1, The calca- 
reous slates (Caradoc) of Millom, in Cumberland ; 
2, Quartzose flagstones; 3, The roofing slates of 
Kirkby Julith ; 4, A second band of calcareous slates 
with lower Silurian fossils; and 5, An upper series of 
flags and slates which reach to the nei; hbourhood of 
Ulverston. The last beds are overlaid by strata— 
of a coarse composition,—but which, in a section 
continued to Morecambe Bay, do not show any 
upper fossilliferous bands. 


Ireland and South of Scotland.—Some sections in 
the counties of Waterford and Kerry, to which the 
author was conducted by Mr. Griffith, are then briefly 
noticed. They exhibit a fine sequence of lower 
Silurian rocks, but the connexion with the older non- 
fossilliferous slates is not visible. It is afterwards 
shown that Mr. Griffith’s present grouping of the 
older strata in the south of Ireland is not only sanc- 
tioned by the section, but that it removes the supposed 
anomaly of carboniferous fossils »xeappearing at dif- 
ferent levels in a descending series. The Silurian 
fossils of the north of Ireland, preparing for publica- 
tion by Captain Portlock, are also noticed ; but it is 
stated, that the sections of that part of the kingdom 
do not appear to connect these fossilliferous rocks, 
in such a manner, with the older formations as to 
materially assist in their subdivisions or grouping. 

Mourne Mountains—Galloway Chain, §c.—After 
a few details on the physical features and mineral 
composition of Downshire, Mr. Sedgwick describes 
the chain, extending from the Mull of Galloway to 
St. Abb’s Head, The prevailing strike of this range, 
like that of the Mourne Mountains, is about N., E. 
by E. even in the neighbourhood of protruded masses 
of granite. The strata consist generally of a hard, 
fine or coarse greywacke passing occasionally into 
roofing slates, and destitute of fossils except in the 
finer schists, in which the Graptolites foliaceus has 
been found. The strata which break out from under 
the carboniferous basin of Girvan Water in Ayrshire, 
are next described, and shown to contain many Silu- 
rian fossils. Lastly, a synoptical table is given of 
the great groups ranging from the Carboniferous 
series to the lowest beds of the north of England, the 
classification being as follows :—1. The Carboniferous 
series ; 2. The old red sandstone (Devonian system) ; 
3. Silurian system; 4. The Subsilurian or upper 
Cambrian ; 5. The lower Cambrian, including the 
great groups of North Wales below the Bala lime- 
stone and the older roofing slates of Cumberland ; 
6. The lower Cumbrian or Skiddaw slates, and con- 
taining provisionally the chloritic slates of Anglesea 
and Caernarvonshire. 

Notice of the second paper read at the meeting 
held on the 17th of November. 


2. Letter from Mr. Lyell to Dr. Fitton on some of 
the phenomena connected with the coal measures and 
older strata of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Lyell’s attention, from the period of his arrival 
in America to the date of this communication (15th 
of October), had been principally devoted to the great 
succession of Silurian, Devonian, and Carboniferous 
rocks of Pennsylvania and New York, but he con- 
fines his present remarks more particularly to the 
phenomena presented by the coal measures, and the 
extension to America of Mr. Logan’s generalizations 
respecting the beds of fire clay containing stigmaria, 





which occur beneath each stratum of coal in the Gla- 
morganshire coal-field. 

Mr. Lyell first visited the collieries of Blossberg, 
on the extreme northern frontier of Pennsylvania, 
and in the examination of which he was assisted by 
Dr. Saynisch, president of the mines. The strata, 
both in detail and as a whole, bear an exact analogy 
to British coal measures; and he found beneath 
every seam, except one, a bed of fire-clay, varying 
from one to six feet in thickness, and containing 
abundance of stigmaria, with their leaves attached to 
the stems. All the specimens seen in sifu, with one 
exception, were parallel to the planes of stratifica- 
tion, but the leaves penetrated the clay in all direc- 
tions. The roof of the coal seams is usually composed 
of bituminous shales, but sometimes of very mica- 
ceous grits, which afford a great variety of ferns and 
other plants, all of them agreeing, generally at least, 
with those common in British coal measures. 

Mr. Lyell afterwards examined the anthracitic 
deposits at Pottsville, in the southern part of the 
Alleghanies, under the guidance of Professor H. D. 
Rogers ; also the coal-field of Tamaque, the Lehigh 
summit mines, the Room Run mines on the Nesqua- 
honing, and the Beacon Meadow, or Middle coal- 
field, in all of which districts he found beneath each 
coal-seam, a bed of fire-clay containing stigmaria, 
and in the overlying sandstone or roof, various species 
of ferns. Mr. Logan has likewise lately made a 
series of independent observations on the carboni- 
ferous deposits of North America, and Mr. Lyell 
announced that that gentleman has found beds of 
fire-clay with stigmaria under the coal-seams of Nova . 
Scotia. The Pottsville district and the Lehigh sum- 
mit mines, were illustrated by sections given to Mr. 
Lyell by Professor H. D. Rogers, who has been en- 
gaged during five years in the government geological 
survey of Pennsylvania. The former section extends 
from the north of Pottsville to the country ranging 
immediately south of Orwigsburg. At the point 
where Mr, Lyell’s examination commenced, the coal 
measures are vertical, but in an excavation from 
which the anthracite had been removed, the bed 
occupying the position of the under-clay, presented 
impressions of stems and leaves of stigmaria, un- 
accompanied, as usual, by any other plants: and 
the stratum which represented the roof of the coal, 
contained leaves of Pecopteris, reed-like impressions, 
and calamites. To the south of these vertical mea- 
sures is a deposit inclined at an equally high angle, 
of quartzose conglomerate, beds of which alternate 
with seams of anthracite at the junction of the two 
deposits. Proceeding further southward, there are 
displayed successively—1, a vast series of red shale, 
grey sandstone, and red sandstone, which Mr. Lyell 
considers as portions of the old red sandstone ; and 
2, olive-coloured shales with Devonian fossils, the 
strata of the whole of which are nearly vertical. Yet 
further south, and at a short distance from Orwigs- 
burg, the olive shales are succeeded by highly inclined 
strata assigned by Mr. Lyell to the upper Silurian 
rocks, and through which protrudes an axis of beds, 
considered by him to be composed of Silurian strata. 
Lastly, on the southern contines of the section is a 
trough of Devonian or olive-coloured shales. The 
above geological classification differs from that of 
previous observers, but Mr. Lyell has been induced 
to propose it in consequence of an examination ofa 
portion of the State of New York subsequently to 
his visit to Pottsville. At the “ Lehigh summit 
mines” a bed of anthracite, more than forty feet 
thick, is quarried in open day, forty feet of sandstone 
being entirely removed to work the coal. With re- 
spect to the long observed fact, that the anthracite 
coal is confined to the Atlantic side of the Alleg- 
hanies, and the bituminous to the more inland and 
less disturbed region, and with respect to the suppo- 
sition that the former belonged to the transition, and 
the latter to the secondary period, Mr. Lyell states, 
that both varieties clearly overlie the old red sand- 
stone, and contain the same vegetable remains 5 and, 
he is of opinion, that the change from the bituminous 
to the anthracitic condition, was a concomitant of 
the upheaval and folding of the rocks, the conver- 
sion being most complete where the beds have been 
most disturbed. 

Mr. Lyell has also examined the cretaceous strata 
of New Jersey, accompanied by Mr. Conrad, and he 
states that the fossils which he collected from its 
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different members bear a striking analogy with those 
of the equivalent series of Europe, especially of the 
craie-tufeau of Normandy. He has likewise exa- 
mined, in company with Professor Silliman, the new 
red and intrusive trap in Connecticut ; and lastly, 
he has visited the falls of Niagara, and is of opinion 
that he can prove their recession by new arguments 
drawn from the position of a fluviatile deposit which 
he has traced below the Cataract. 





Cuemicat Socrety.—(47, Leicester Square.)— 
Nov. 2.—The President, Professor Graham, in the 
chair.—Six new members were elected, and eight gen- 
tlemen proposed. The following papers were read. 1. 
Extract of a letter from M. Dumas, on the composition 
of atmospheric air. 2. On the composition of cetine, 
spermaceti and ethal, by Dr. J. Stenhouse. 3. On 
the artificial magnetic oxide, by Thomas S. Thomson, 
Esq. 4. On the influence of water in chemical re- 
actions, by Mr. E. A. Parnell. 

Nov. 16.—1. On the analysis of some essential 
oils, by Dr. J. Stenhouse. 2. On atomic weights, by 
Professor T, Clark. 3. On the saccharometer, by R. 
Warington, Esq. 


Microscopicat Sociery.—Nov. 24.—N. B. Ward, 
Esq. in the chair.—Papers were read from the Rev. 
J. B. Reade, entitled, ‘A Postscript to the Rev. J. B. 
Reade’s paper on the process of charring vegetable 
tissue as applied to the Stomata in Garden Rhu- 
barb ;’ and from J. S. Bowerbank, Esq., descriptive 
of three species of Sponge, containing some new | 
forms of organization. 





Boranicat Socrery.— Nov. 29. Anniversary 

eeting.—J. E. Gray, Esq., F.R.S., &c., President, 
in the chair.—From the Report of the Council, it 
appeared, that twenty members had been elected 
since the last Anniversary; and that the Society 
now consisted of 142 members. The donations to 
the library amounted to 230 volumes, and the dona- 
tions to the Herbarium and Museum had far exceeded 
those of former years. A ballot then took place for 
the Council for the ensuing year, when the Chairman 
was re-elected President ; and he nominated J. G. 
Children, Esq., F.R.S., and Hewett C. Watson, Esq., 
F.LS., Vice Presidents. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Asiatic 
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Bart. Westminster Medical -Eight. 
ee RRR Tree 
Mon. { Hosal Academy (Anatom. Lect.) 
British Architects .......ccccccesees Hight. 
rr Two. 
. SINE vccbccescccccconvesves Three. 
WD. \ Medico-Botanical ........c.-.cccse- Fight. 
OE cccccdiecacsncsoeadwie } p. Eight. 
Tau. \ Royal Society of Literature.......... Four. 
Fri. ED <b snchevenencedimedone Eight. 





ON WEDNESDAY EVENING NEXT. DECEMBER 8, MISS 
FANNY RUSSELL’S GRAND CONCERT, at the HANOVER- 
SQUARE ROOMS. Principal Vocal Performers—Miss Birch, 
Miss Woodyatt, Miss Fanny Russell, and Miss Maria B. Hawes; 
Mr. Horncastle, Mr. John Parry, Mr. Young, and Mr. Henry 
Phillips. Solo Performers: Pianoforte—Miss Geary. Violin— 

. Blagrove. A Band of above sixty eminent Professors, and 
a Chorus consisting of the whole of the members of the Profes- 
sional Choral Society. Leaders of the Band—Mr. F. Cramer 
and Mr. J. Loder, Organ—Mr. G, F. Harris. Conductor— 
Sir George Smart.—Tickets, 7s. each, can be had of all the 
Music-sellers, Reserved seats, 10s. 6¢d.. can be had only of 

amer & Co., 251, Regent-street ; Lonsdale, Old Bond-street ; 
Chappell, Mori, Lavenu & Co., and Charles Ollivier, New 
Bond-street ; and of William Hawes, 355, Strand. 








- FINE ARTS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Wir much that is common-place to lumber it, 
our table, nevertheless, bears some new works of 
Art, more interesting than the mass—unluckily for 
English taste and progress—usually to be found 
there. We cannot, for instance, call to mind having 
reported on any prints of Spanish origin—yet five 
numbers of a new work Espafa Artistica y Monu- 
mental, by their excellence in one branch of popular 
art, lithography, seem to reproach our omission. 
Whether from the nationality of its origin, the pic- 
turesque richness of the subjects, or the cleverness 
of their execution, this is a very interesting work, 
and deserving of liberal encouragement. A few of 


the principal architectural treasures of “the Penin- 
sula” are indeed already familiar to the public, 
thanks to Mr. Owen Jones, Mr. David Roberts and 


|; and ease not only hitherto unattained, but pro- 
| nounced by no worse judge than Tudot, impossible. 


de Villa Amil, we have other specimens of palatial 
and ecclesiastical architecture, not less curious, though 
less known, and hardly less beautiful. Toledo has 
contributed a * lion’s share” of architectural detail, 
to the five numbers before us; giving to the first, 
the great chapel of its Cathedral—to the second 
the altar called “ El Trasparente”—to the fourth the 
tomb in the chapel “del Reyes Nuebos,”—to say 
nothing of other less striking subjects. Burgos again 
appears to be hardly less rich in attraction: the chapel 
of the Presentation, in its Cathedral, (Part 3,) must 
be specified as a clear and forcible piece of effect, 
which may challenge comparison with most modern 
lithographs. We could go much further in the plea- 
sant task of specification—but must content ourselves 
with calling attention to the court of the palace of 
the Dukes of Infantado at Guadalajara, as a curious 
example of the florid-fantastic style. To all who 
love to see art extending itself to unfamiliar regions, 
this work will be acceptable. The letterpress descrip- 
tions which, are full and satisfactory, and printed both 
in Spanish and in French, are contributed by Don 
Patricio de la Escosura. 

A prospectus issued by Mr. Hullmandel, introduces 
a series of specimen prints produced by the new art, 
called lithotinting, by which, as our readers will re- 
member, from an announcement made by usa twelve- 
month ago, (Athen. No. 681) the artist’s first thoughts 
are at once painted upon the stone with a freedom 


Shades may now be washed in, instead of being as 
formerly pencilled or smeared ; the camel-hair pencil 
superseding the crayon and stump—thus affording a 
power over graduated tints, which is likely to seduce 
to stone-sketching, many who have hitherto kept 
aloof. This is a desirable point gained. We do not 
indeed pretend to determine the amount of labour or 
unerring certainty demanded from the artist—or the 
facility and ease with which this ink-wash is applied 
—but that a great number of impressions may be 
taken, Mr. Hullmandel offers proof, by giving us 
among his specimens, a print from a new series of 
Mr. Nash’s ‘ Ancient Mansions,’ which has gone 
through the press eight hundred times, and is still 
fresh and vivid in its tones, Almostevery description 
of subject is contained in the portfolio before us: 
we may point to one or two of Mr, Harding's land- 
scapes—to a group of animals, by Mr. Tayler—to a 
candle-light effect and a sea view by Mr. W. C. 
Smith, and to some specimens of architectural 
details, as fully justifying what has been said in 
favour of this new art. 

We must now pass to a publication exe- 
cuted in a style almost obsolete—highly finished 
coloured engravings in aquatinta. Such are Mr. 
Harvey’s four Scenes in the primitive forest of America. 
They are intended to illustrate the four times of the 
day, and the four seasons of the year. To speak 
artistically, they are stiff in their {elaborate finish 
and cramped outline ; and where could stiffness and 
constraint be more misplaced, than in the “clearings” 
of the aboriginal forests of America? But in spite 
of this, their literal truthfulness gives them a signifi- 
cance and value. The autumn wood-scene, with 
its forest fading in all the gradations between pale 
yellow and roseate brown and lit by the setting sun ; 
and the winter snow piece, with Night to add to the 
horrors of the black vault-like roof of the ancient 
pine forest, are striking, and, we dare pledge our 
English veracity, true to American nature. There 
is no mistaking the cleverness of a portrait, even 
though the original be unknown. Mr. Harvey ac- 
companies his four scenes with four pages of letter- 
press in the wild wood style which Wilson, Audubon, 
and Catlin have made so popular. This, by the way, 
seems likely to spread out into a literature altogether 
national, and unlike anything that the Howitts and 
Maxwells of the old country give us. But let us 
keep to our record, and leave written pictures to an- 
other time and place. 

The next work to be noticed, is one of those revi- 
vals which mark the age quite as emphatically as the 
production of novelties. It is a re-issue of Coypel’s 
Illustrations to Don Quixote. It is, we think, as much 
beyond the power of an artist to satisfy us in his de- 
lineations of that fantastic, but high-souled gentle- 
man, as for an actor to content us in the personation 





others ; but here, by the agency of Don Genevro Perez 


highest order are many-hued, and many-passioned. 
and every contemplative mind accustomed, more o, 
less, to “*fill all things with itself,” sees them, not only 
through a different medium, but from a differen, 
point of view. Thus, though we admit that none 
among the moderns (Smirke, Leslie, and Newton 
honourably remembered) have come closer to oy 
ideal of the enthusiast and his proverb-mongering 
squire than this old artist, still we cannot but 
accuse Coypel of a touch of the homely-grotesque 
which casts a shadow, so to say, on the high polish of 
the knight’s armour. Hence, the artist is more at 
home with the peasant girls on their “pied bel. 
freys,” or with the squire, tossed in the blanket, than 
with the hero when his chivalresque credulity js 
abused by the princess of Micomicon. The Don, in 
short, nowhere satisfies us. On the other hand, there 
is a completeness and a verisimilitude in the details, 
and a nationality in the contours—if the Spanish 
painters have given us any Spanish types in their 
beggar boys—raising these above any modern de- 
signs remembered by us. In manner, they are not 
up to the taffeta taste of the day, but in mind, above it, 

Two portraits may be next dismissed. The first isa 
mezzotint, by Mr. M‘Innes, of Mr. Wordsworth, after 
a miniature (?) by Miss M. Gillies. There is always 
poetry in this lady’s portraits; and their peculiar 
manner is less objectionable in the engraver’s tran- 
script, than in the original. She has, too, in this in- 
stance, been unusually happy in her likeness—happy 
in the air of tranquil contemplation given to the 
poet, recalling his own couplet, 

Age steal to his allotted nook, 

Contented and serene. 
As a personification of calm and elevated thought, 
this portrait may challenge most of its contempo- 
raries, and it has been carefully engraved ; but both 
artist and engraver want vigour. ‘The other is, com- 
paratively speaking, a rough thing as regards execu- 
tion, but as a likeness it is a pleasing and agreeable 
lithograph, drawn after a Daguerréotype portrait of 
that admirable artist Herr Staudigt. 

Next comes a volume which ought to be opened 
to the music of * lutes and soft recorders”—Finden’s 
Gallery of Beauty, or Court of Queen Victoria, Alas! 
must we object, with the ancient cynic, that the 
slippers of Venus are too noisy ?—cannot we choose 
but cavil; blind to the spells of eighteen charmers? 
But Truth in Art being our paramount divinity, we 
have no choice, and are bound therefore to declare that 
from the mincing and ringletted Titania in the vig- 
nette title-page, (the very model of Mrs. of the 
theatre!) down to the Lady Ashley, wrapt in 
lack-a-daisical meditation on the last page —the 
Graces of this Gallery of Beauty have all of them 
far too much of Lady Pentweazle in their “called- 
up looks.” Mr. Chalon’s Lady Louisa Cavendish is, 
perhaps, the simplest—his Lady Lovelace the most 
conceited. To encounter such an “ Ada” indeed, is 
enough to stir the bile of critics more benignant— 
therefore, we shut the book: contenting ourselves, 
with ending where, perhaps, we ought to have begun, 
by stating that these prints are merely a re-issue of 
some of the * Portraits of the Female Aristocracy.” 

To come now to publications commenced, or in 
progress ;—the first number of London Interiors, with 
their Costumes and Ceremonies, promises well. The 
subjects are the entrance to the much abused Na- 
tional Gallery—by no means flattered ;—Gog and 
Magog looking down upon all the inaugural group 
of Lord Mayor’s Day—and the Feast of Tabernacles, 
as kept in the Synagogue of St. Helen’s-place, 
Bishopsgate-street. Surely, London now will be libe- 
rally illustrated ; for next to these “ Interiors” lie 
parts first and second, of a more Shandean series 
—Mr. William Lee's “ Classes of the Capital”— 
coloured fac-similes of very clever drawings produced 
by Knight’s new process, and illustrated by sprightly 
letter-press, The genera Carman and Coachman 
are illustrated in these numbers, with a degree of 
homely, humorous truth, which makes us augur well 
of the artist—though we do not quite agree with 
him that characteristics sufficiently marked sepa- 
rate the coalheaver from the dustman, to entitle each 
to a distinct plate. There is more diversity among 
the coachmen ranging betwixt the Queen’s state con- 
ductor in his tulip-livery of scarlet and gold—and 
the shabby, badged whip of the damp and fusty 











of Hamlet, or Falstaff, Creations of genius of the 





hackney-coach, “ Ambassadors and Representatives 
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ofthe Sovereign” are promised as the subjects of the 
tro next numbers. We have some curiosity as to 
Mr, Lee’s success with personages 80 august. 

We are sorry not to share in the long-drawn en- 
thusiasm extracted from our contemporaries on the 
cover of Mr. Sargent’s Landscape, Historical Land- 

and Architectural Illustrations of Shakspeare, 
agraved under the superintendence of Mr. Woods. 
Whether it be owing to the scale of the plates, the 
aill of the designer, or the steeliness of his engraver, | 
ye will not here examine—but the general impression 
of these illustrations is more than usually mean and | 
unsatisfactory, making every allowance, as we do for 
the fact that (like Cervantes) Shakspeare can rarely 
ig illustrated, so as wholly to please any one. 


We can but announce that The Scenery and Anti- 
quities of Ireland has reached its ninth, and the Cana- 
dian Scenery Illustrated itstwentieth number. Truth to 
gy,both the artists, engravers,and letter-press authors, 
gem to us fagged by the too-long continued strain on 
their productive powers. On the other hand, Mr. Le 
Keux’s Memorials of Cambridge, now at its twentieth 
number, is carried on without abatement of the fine 
tte and correct finish which marked his work on 
the sister university. Praise of a like quality may 
ie given to Mr. Browne’s Metropolitan Church of 
York, now at its fifteenth numver—and to the 
valuable publication by the Messrs. Hollis—their 
Monumental Effigies of Great Britain, which, indeed, 
gems to improve as it proceeds; five numbers lie 
now before us. Mrs. Loudon’s Ladies’ Flower Garden, 
and Mr. Humphrey’s British Butterflies—are both 
completed ; the former with its twentieth, the latter 
vith its fourteenth number. 

A large business lithograph of the Hacienda de 
Regla, or Silver Reduction Works of the Real del Monte 
Mining Company in Mexico, and a coarse pair of 
sketches, representing the recent Burning of the 
Tower, hardly come within the scope of our notice 
as works of Art: but we know not where better to 
announce their publication. 





MISCELLANEA 

Academy of Sciences.—Nov. 22. —A volume was 
presented of inedited memoirs, by the great Vauban, 
the MSS. of which have hitherto remained in pos- 
session of the De Caligny family. The collection 
consists of Letters and Memoirs. In a memoir on 
the levying of troops, the Marshal opposes the sys- 
tem of recruitment used in his day, as not likely 
to produce good soldiers in times of difficulty, 
and reeommends the adoption of a plan precisely 
similar to the conscription now in use in France. 
He enters into a great number of minute details on 
this subject, and expresses his opinion that the eccle- 
siastical community and the nobility should be made 
to bear their due share of the general military ex- 
penses of the country. In all these memoirs great 
ninuteness of detail exists,and the organizing genius 
ofthe illustrious author is shown in a remarkable 
manner.—M. Poncelet read a report of a committee 
ona method of construction for bridges, proposed by 
by M. Giraud. The base of his system is this— 
that itis possible to form a collection of “ voussoirs,” 
or wedges in wood, iron, stone, or other materials, in 
which the weight and thrust shall be so combined, 
that the whole-may have the effect of a single block or 
beam ; and that thus a bridge may be constructed per- 
fectly ‘flat above and below. The form of the vous- 
soirs proposed, is that of a half-ellipsoid, or half egg, 
with the flat part uppermost, and the different vous- 
soirsare fastened together by strong iron ties, the pro- 
per proportioning and adjusting of which seems to be 
the most difficult part of the system. The reporter 
stated, that without exception, M. Giraud’s system 
could be used generally as a substitute for the other 
systems now adopted, yet it could be applied advan- 
tageously on a small scale. It was not cheaper than 
other plans, but it had the advantage of allowing 
bridges to be built at a greater altitude above the 
surface of the water, and thus of offering fewer im- 
Pediments to navigation.—M. Arago presented to 
the Academy some new philosophical instruments, 
especially a polarimeter, and an improved thermo- 
meter, registering the maxima of the dilatation of 
the mercury.—M. Charbonnier communicated, that 
had succeeded in employing the nitrate of am- 


photographic operations. This he considered of im- 
portance, since the employment of the substance 
would be much more convenient for travellers.—M. 
Paillette read a memoir on the metalliferous deposits 
in Calabria and the north of Sicily. He contested the 
usually received opinion as to the antiquity of the 
mines found in these countries, and considered that 
they were not older than the beginning of the last 
| century. He also showed that the metals in the 
districts in question do not form veins, properly so 
called, but merely fill up the interstices between 
strata, or the fissures of rocks —M. Jomard presented 
to the Academy, a translation into Arabic, of Legen- 
dre’s Geometry and Mayer's Algebra, made for the 
use of the Polytechnic School at Cairo. 

Artesian Well at Grenelle.—After all the labour 
which has been spent on the well, and the triumph 
which had been achieved by the Messieurs Mulot, 
in obtaining water at a prodigious depth, the work 
seems likely to prove abortive for any useful purpose, 
from difficulties which have intervened since the 
bore was completed. Some disturbance which has 
taken place presents, it appears, an insurmountable 
obstacle to the introduction of the lining tubes ; and 
portions of these tubes left within the bore have been 
so twisted and bent that the sound cannot now be 
made to penetrate to a greater depth than about 100 
métres. No less than 300 metres’ length of these 
tubes remains fixed within the narrow circumference 
of the bore: and, under these circumstances of dis- 
couragement, we find a statement seriously enough 
announced in some of the French papers,—which 
others, however, treat as a pleasantry of the press— 
to the effect that the administration of the city of 
Paris, anxious to relieve itself from responsibility in 
the matter, is about to appoint a scientific commis- 
sion to solve the following question:—* Can the 
Artesian spring of the well of Grenelle, be abandoned 
to itself, without danger to the capital,—or should it 
be closed, for the prevention of subterranean exca- 
vations?” It is asserted that the well of Grenelle 
throws up, each day, fifteen cubic métres of clay, 
stones, and sand. This spring has now been flowing 
270 days, or nine months—and has consequently 
discharged at its mouth 4,050 cubic métres of matter 
brought from the lower end of the shaft. Excava- 
tions and settlements of the ground are natural con- 
sequences ; and, should the spring flow for twenty 
years,—the calculation in question goes on to say,— 
a large portion of Paris will have its foundations 
standing on the edge of a precipice. 

Extraordinary Talent.—~The Quotidienne makes 
honourable mention of a youth named Louis Calvet, 
the son of a carpenter at ‘Toulouse, who has just 
passed an examination at the Naval School. Little 
more than twelve months since, and when about 
fifteen, he could neither read nor write; but some 
charitable persons, struck by his intelligence and his 
ardent desire for knowledge, agreed to assist the 
father in procuring for him a good education. The 
boy applied himself so earnestly, that within twelve 
months he had acquired all the knowledge necessary 
to be admitted as a candidate for the Naval School, 
although the range of information indispensable for 
admission is very extensive; the candidate being re- 
quired to give satisfactory answers to questions in 
arithmetic, the use of logarithms, geometry, trigo- 
nometry, algebra, simple machinery, Latin for the 
class of rhetoric, English, drawing, both for figures 
and landscape, writing, orthography, and grammar, 
and to compose an essay in French on a given sub- 
ject. Young Calvet was successful in his attempt, 
having been admitted the twenty-seventh out of 
ninety youths who have passed their examination ; 
and it has been resolved by the Marine department, 
that his outfit, &c., as well as education in the Naval 
School, shall be gratuitous, 

Milk.—Kirchoff, a Russian cheqnist, who discovered 
the process of converting starch into sugar, has made 
several experiments on milk ; by which it appears that 
that fluid may be preserved ‘for use for an indefinite 
time. Fresh milk is slowly evaporated, by a very 
gentle heat, till it is reduced to powder, which is to 
be kept perfectly dry, in a bottle well stopped, for 
use. When required it need only be diluted witha 
sufficient quantity of water; the mixture will then 
have all the taste and properties of new milk. This 
powder must prove a valuable addition to a sea stock 


Now ready, w with | Eee and Vignette, new and revised 


ELECTED BEAUTIES of the BRITISH 


POETS, with Biographical Notices, and an Essay on 


English Poetry. 
By THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Now a the CONCLUDING VOLUMES of the 7 
ANNERS and CUSTOMS of the ANCIENT 
EGY if containing THEIR RELIGION, AGRI- 


CULTURE, 
By SIR_GARDNER WILEINSON, 
With very numerous Illustrations. 3 vols. avo. 3/. 3s 
John Murray, , aa Paerty 
With numerous Plates, imperial 8vo. 2/. 2 
a ACCOUNT of the LATEST “DISCO- 
S mote | in ANCIENT is YCIA, being a Journal of a 
sECOND Net onal in ASIA M R. 
CHARLES FELLOWS, Esq. 


Tun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


-_" be ay penny 4 a 
. post 8 
NQUIRIES- CONCERNING, the INTEL- 
LECTUAL Pay! ERS, and the Investigation of Truth. 
ixth Edition, feap. 8vo. 5s. 
The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings. 

Also, Third Edition, feap. 8vo. 6s. s 
Pathological and Practical Researches on Diseases 
of the Stomach. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
LYELL’S GEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
Sixth Edition, revised, a - = Ww eats uts, Plates, and Maps, 
ols. 12mo. 
RINCIPLES of GEOLOGY ; or, the Modern 
Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants considered as 
Illustrative oe Coray. By ¢ .ES LYELL, Esq. F.K.S. 
A y the om Author, 
Second Edition, revised, with 400 Woodcuts, Plates, and Maps, 
2 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Elements of Geology ; 3; Or, a Description and Clas- 
sification of Rocks and Fossils, | illustrating the Ancient Changes 
of the Earth ong its Inhabitan 

John Barrer. Aibemasto-ctzcst. 


Letters from the * SHORES of the BALTIC, 
By A LADY. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 

“Tn 2 vols. 8vo. with nearly 500 W. Peacats. epee il. 10s. cloth 
poards, the 3rd 
R. ROGET'S BRIDGEWATER TREA- 

TISE. o ANIMAL and VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 

William Pickering, C shancery- lane. 


Just publishe ed, in crown 8vo. price ice 10s, 6d. clot 
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HE SESTRY of HER MAJESTY 
au JEEN VICTORIA, and of ee ROYAL HIGHNESS 
PRINCE ALBERT, comprised 2 yhirty- two Tables, with 





Biographical Memoirs and Heraldic Notic 
By GEORGE RU SSELL. REN i. “architect. 
filiam Pickering, Publisher, C hancery-lane. 


This day is published, i [ ‘- feap. 8vo. 6s. cloth, with Four 


ARRATIVE “of a RECENT IMPRISON- 
MENT in CHINA, (after the Wreck of the Kite, J. Noble, 
Master, near Chusan. 
By JOHN LEE SCOTT. 
W. H. Dalton, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross. 
Just published. price 6s. a POEM, entitled 
HE PRINCE of the MOUNTAINS: a Syrian 
Romance. 12mo. cloth gilt, lettered. 
London : John Gladding, 20, ( ‘ity-road ; and Hamilton & Co. 
Paternoster-row. 











In small 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 


N INTRODU CTION to the DIALOGUES 


of PLATO. 
By the Rev. W. SEWELL, B.D. 
Late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; and 
Parker, Oster, 





e 18th December, price ls, Pa 
HE LETTERS of PETER P LATITUDE, 
on CAMBRIDGE and the CANTABS, 
me SY (qcemen & Co. ; Cambridge, James Jobnson; and 





THE RED CROSS KNIGHTS A NEW 
Historical Work 
Now ready, in | vol. price i 
HE HISTORY of the KNIGHTS TEM. 
Pins. 
yc. é “ADDISON, Esq. of the Inner Temple, 
ane Longman, Brown & Co. 





vols. post 8vo. Ma 
N OTES of 7 *HALE- PAY in SEARCH of 
=e 3 or Role, Cireassia, and the Crimea, in 
1839-40. 2A . JESSE, Unattached. 
London: J. Madden & Co. ; Dublin, J. Cumming ; Edinburgh, 
Oliver & Boyd. 


Just published, in 2 vols, ore. clon Sttne containing an Atlas of 


BLEMENTS of the GENERAL and MINUTE 
ANATOMY of MAN, and the MAMMALIA; chiefly 
after Original Researches. By F. GERBER, Prosector i in the 
5 niversity of ed ; with Notes, and an ‘Appendix, by GEORGE . 


ULLIVER 
H. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street. 


London : 
a ” MARTY —- 
8vo. price 2s. 
IX MORE LETT ERS now w first reprinted from 
e British MaGazine, being the Continuation of a 
Series, at which the First Six_we ore published in 1837. 
By the Rev. S. ND, 
Librarian to His ¢ Grace the yet of ape. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, 
The First Six Letters. In 8vo. price 3s. 
Also preparing, by the same Author. 
1. Notes on Mr. 'Townsend’s Contributions to the 
New Edition of FOX’S MARTYROLOGY. 
. Remarks on the Epitor’s DEFENCE of the 
New Edition, 
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NEW CHILD’s MAGAZINE. 
On Saturday, January 1, will be pabliched, elegantly illustrated, 


o. I, 
HE CHILD AT HOME. A Magazine of 
Instruction and Amusement for the Y 
All communications to be addressed to the "Editor, 31, Dart- 
mouth-street, Westminster. 


—a BY THOMAS —, a 

HE EW NUMBER 
CoLsu RN'S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 

ZINE and HUMORIST, 

Badlted by THOMAS HOOD, "Esq. 
ith F Four Illustrations, 
Contains une ‘following interesting articles :— 
A Sea Totaller, by the Editor. Hint to the Police,which they 
ew Harmony, the Editor. may take if they choose—Ac- 
A Taleof 1 ny & the Editor. | cident 0 net. 





Recreations in Natural History. |Chapter XV.—‘‘ Lottery, a 
0. wis, Game of Chance,” (ride 
Graduates “and Dnger-Gen- Johnson.) therefore not a cer- 
duates ; or, roctor's tain road to fortune. 
Note-Book, by. the Author of | Chapter XVI.—An awful catas- 
*Peter Priggins.’ No. tro he—A case of conscience 
Going on _ or the tional Curiosity—A Co- 


President's Misha roner’ 's Inquest, with a reflec- 
A Strange Passage - the Life | tion =o aseful Institution 
of Charles Welford, Esq. —As port Suey on Grundy- 
Sheet = in an’ Author's ism, 
Ban — a Rab B ck the Maneger = 
7, jottom'’s Babes. y| search of a Star, uglas 
Douglas Jerrold, ™ 


Jerrol 

Phineas Quiddy 5 3 or. sheer In- | The "Reaille, by by John Frost, Esq. 
du . By John Poole, Esq., + of a_ Medical 

Author of * Paul Pry.’ Student. bepter ri. 
Chapter XIV.—Janet at Aber- Pretieviek F . reat and his 
deca Apostrophe to Iron 
Hoops; useful Promoters of 
the Science of Surgery—A 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13. Great Marlborough-street. 


mo RGE CRUIKSHANK’S OMNIBUS, 

No. VIII., with Three Engravings on Steel and Nine on 

ood, contains—I. A Portrait of Miss Adelaide Kemble, and a 
Sketch of her Life—II. Memoranda of the Fire at the ‘Tower 

with an Soe representation of the removal of the Regalia 

—IlI. The Fire King Flue, with Portrait—IV. Jack Gay, at home 

and abroad, by ne Blanch hard—V. The King of Brentford’s 

Testament, b; marsh— passage in the Life of 
oan Leaky— rik ‘The Postillion--V it. Frank Heartwell—IX. 
Omnibus Chat—X. ure. Toddles.—Tilt & : Bogus Fleet- ~street. 


ust published, price 
HE LONDON GEOGRAPHICAL JOUR- 
NAL, Vol. XL, Part I. Contents 
Mr. Ainsworth’'s Excursion from Mésul to 0 Al Hadhr. 
Mr. Ainsworth’s Visit to the Chaldean Christians of ‘Kardistan. 
Capt. B. Allen on the Eastern Coast of Central America 
Aiense de Escobar un the Province of Vera Paz. 
E. Friedrichsthal on the Lake of Nicaragua. 
Chev “I.  Léwenstern’ s Journey from Mexico to > Mazatlan. 
Accoant of Kisser, in the Serawatti Islands. 
The p= ee Alphabet discovered, and some Inscriptions de- 
ciphered. 





A Legend of Monte Fasconi. 








Witb Maps and Illustrations. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


EWTON’S LONDON JOURNAL of ARTS 
and SCIENCES, No. CXX., Conjoined Series, for DE- 
TEMBER, illustrated with Plates, contains the Specification of 
ates's Improved Loom—Hornb by and Kenworthy’s Apparatus 
for Sizeing Warps, PRel and Smith's for "Fuel Rovings on 
pobtins — Bebests' 8 nife -handles—Grant's Fuel—Maugham’s 
Curricle—Knight ppar: kedon's Cocks— 
and mong ot other interesting” Inventions. ee. of the 
Society o 1 Engineers. Lists of Engiish, Scotch, and Irish 
Patents, and Celestial Phenomena. 

Published b; vewton, at the Office for Patents, 66, Chan- 
cery-lane, and Town-hall- ntoee Manchester; Sherwood & 
Co. Paternoster-row; Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’ ~court ; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 


GRIFFIN’S SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. of oe poses, SPuctreted a 160 ) Engravings and 
extr: 
HE SCIENTI. FIC. ‘MISCELLANY, an occa- 
sional Publication of Treatises ~My to C hemistry and 
the other experimental Sciences. Edited by JOHN J.GRIFFIN. 
First SERigs: —Lieb ig on the Chemical ranaieeie of Organic 
Bodies ; Griffin's poate s of Crystallography : Griffin's Appli- 
cation of ation of Mine y to Mineralogy; Von Kobell on the 
iscrimination of Minerals by experiment; Ramsay's Geology 
Arran; Spencer on Electrography ; Hunt's 
Popular = on Photography and Degnerstotype. 
ones The rg Pert of the second series of this Miscellany, 
ntaining a ULAR " ‘REAT ISE on AGRICUL’ TURAL 
CHEMIST RY, Pon be ready in January 
Published by Richard Griffin & Co. Glasgow ; and Thomas 
Tegg, London 














Just published, price 1s. in cloth, itt edges, e 
ODSON'S LONDON and WESTMINSTER 
POCKET ALMANACK, and Annual Picture of London, 
for 1812; containing ‘Matters especially — to London and 
its V icinity, viz.: An interestiag C suronqheny of vents connected 
with the Metropolis—Army gents—Bankers — Baths —bridge 
Spmpantes Offices —Canal Companies’ Offices —Cemeteries — 
Churches and Episcopal € Feet | Corvoration—© ity Com- 
panies—City Police—C lub Houses—Colleges, Schools, &c.—Com- 
mercial Stamps—C ‘onsuls’ Offices— Coroners—Courts of Request 
—Dissenters’ Chapels—Dock Companies’ Offices—Exhibitions— 

Fire and Life Insurance Offices—Fire Brigade Stations—loreign 
Mails—Funds—Gas Light Companies’ Offices—Hackney Coach 
and Cab Fares—Holidays—Hospitals, Asylums, &c.—Important 
ays—Law and University Terms—London Newspapers—Mar- 
kets—Metropolitan Police—Ministers — gy ae Compa- 
nies—Museums — Monthly Calendar—Nav Ageu nts —Omnibus 
Lines of Road—Passports—Post Office —Post Otfice Regulations 
— Prisons — Rail anne tes of Parcels from Inns—Savings’ 
Banks—Steam Navigation—Theatres—TideTables—Watermen's 

Fares—Water Companies Offices. 
. S. Hodson, 112, Fleet-strect. 

This e's UE BURB 350 Engravings, 8vo. 20s. cloth lettered, 
[HE SUBURBAN GARDENER, and VILLA 
Aang intended for those who bnew little of 
Fitening, more particularly for Ladies. By J. C. LO 

c 








UDON, 


“The most original and the most extensively useful, of all 
Mr. Loudon’s works: and it will effect as great a change i in the 
appearance of our suburban villas as Mr. Loudon's Encyclope- 
dia of Cottage Architecture has, in various parts, effected in 
labourers’ cottages.” "— Times. 

Also, by Mr. Loudon, 
Repton’s Landscape Gardening and Landscape 


Wontar: aaa | = Notes. Portrait and upwards of 250 
London: Longman, Brown & Co, 








SIXTH YEAR. 
Price 2s. com. 2s, 6d. silk, 3s. cloth extra -. with elegant 
Frontispiece and WEEPS on 
FFECTI TON NS KEEPSAKE, 1842, 
RIGINAL POETRY. 
By the fairer of * The Hietorial, Keepsake,’ ‘’ Tis Fiqpdstio' 's 
“A Token of Regard,’ * Woodnotes Wild,’ 
"' hate’er reciprocal Affection gives 
Will evermore be cherish'd in the heart; 
A treasure to be lov'd while memory lives, 
By death alone constrain’d with it to part. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


BUCHANAN on MILL WORK and other 


HINERY; tepether with ILLUSTRATIONS of 
MODERN sg0us 





New editio 
GEORGE RE NNIE, C.E. F. 2 Ss. 
‘art 2, price 1. is now "published 
ma work, complete, | is also ready ; text large’ et pee sd plotes 
imperial folio, half-morocco, price 2/. 5s.— 
PAR’ I'S of ‘ BRIDGES,’ price 6s. each, are ready for achoury. 
Wickstead on the Cornish Engine. In 4to. price 6s. 
Jobn Weale, 59, High Holborn. 


h, December 1841. 
R. CADELL has just Published the following 
NEW EDITIONS :— 





I. 
LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
By 4. G. LOOKHART, Esq. 
eval . complete, 6 Portraits, 1/. clot 
THE SAME, v0 y additional Borris, 1. 8s. Half-bde Recseen 


1 WALTER ScoTT’s POETRY. 
vol. royal 8vo. complete, 1. clot). 
THE SAME, Mi proofs, after Turner, Il, 11s. 6d. half-bd. mor. 
This volume contains the celebrated Introductions of the 
Author in 1830, and Notes by the itor, with many various 
Readings of the ‘ext taken from the original MSS. in the pos- 
session of the Publisher. 


Ill. 
TALES OF A GRAN Ber are ER, 
(HISTORY OF SCOTLA 
3 vols, on 8vo. 6 Plates, lis. Ae Tettered. 
A very handsome book, 


Iv. 
THE COOK’S ORACLE. 
12mo., 5s. 6d. bds. 


Vv. 
MRS. DALGAIRNS’ COOKERY. 
12mo. 6s. 
This Volume contains a completes system of Practical Cookery, 
carefully — os the purposes of every-day life. 
don; Boulston & Stoneman. 
The following Periodical Works, for Pocerber seat, will be 
d by CHA i oe KN 
HE Pic: T “ORTAL EDITION of SHAK. 
SPERE. Past KARI. (SHAKSPERE's Porms, Part 2), in 
su ip 8vo. 
THE PicT ORAL HISTORY OF ROLLED, 
guna the Reicn or Georce III., Part XII., price e 2 
A re- eee of the Four Volumes ending with the Reign of 
orge II., in quarter-volumes, Part VI., price 
LONDON, Part —- , peice Is. 6d. ; published also i in 
Weekly Num bers, pric 
ode — PENNY MAGAZINE, Part XI. (New Series), 


ath PENNY CYCLOPAEDIA. Part CVL., Is. 6d. 

Tue Penny Cyctorpmpia, Re-Issue, in Half.Volumes, 
Vol. XXI., Part II., in a stiff wrapper, price 3s. 

KNIGHT’S STORE OF KNOWLEDGE, Part VI. . 
rice 9d.; published also in Weekly Numbers, price 24. Thi 
‘art conipletes the Volume, which may be had shortly, bound 

in cloth, price 6s 

ILLUSTRATED COMMENTARY upon the Old and 

New Testaments, with numerous Woodcuts, re-issue in Monthly 
Parts, Part V1., price 2s. 6d. 





rly in December ber will be published, 
THE CROFTON BOYS, being the Fourth Volume of 
— PLAYFELLOW,’ a Series of — by a4 MASTINEAU, 
3s. 6d. each. Of this Series have ape LERS 
n wT four: ‘The PEASANT AND THEF INCEy rf FEATS 
ON THE FIORD. 





Great Marlborough-street, Dec. 4 


M® COLBURN'S — PUBLICATIONS. 


FATHERS AND SONS: a Novel. 


By THEODORE 
HOOK, Esq. 


3 vols. witha — and Memoir of the Author. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT AND HIS TIMES; 
comprising Original Letters of that Monarch, now first > 
lished, with an Introduction. B THOMAS CAMPBELL, Bea, 
Author of ‘The Pleasures of Hope,’ ‘Life of Petrarch,’ 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. boun 

III. 

FIVE YEARS IN INDIA; comprising a Narrative of 
Travels in the Presidency of, Bengal, a Visit to the Court of 
Runjeet Singh, a Residence in the Himalayah Mountains, an 
iy of the late Expedition to Caubul and Afghanistan. 

yage dow e Indus, and io gareey Overland to England. 
HENRY EDWAKD FAN ate Aide-de-Camp to th 
Commander-in-C ~ a in Indias 3 Vols. small 8vo. with 22 Ius- 
trations, 25s. boun' 


Iv. 
THE MATCH-MAKER: a Novel. 
*Consin Geoffrey,’ * The Marryin ols. 
“ This clever novel, like ‘ The History of a Flirt,’ combines a 
vast share of moral instruction with its piquant sketches of 
manners and society."’—Sun. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE JUST READY: 


By the Author of 
Man,’ &c. 3 vol 


v. 

NARRATIVE OF THE LATE EXPEDITION TO 
SYRIA, under the command of Admiral Sir Robert Stopford, 

G.C.B.; comprising an Account of the Capture of Gebail, Tri- 

li. and Tyre, the Storming of Sidon, Battle of Cailat Meidan, 

mbardment and Capture of St. Jean d’Acre, &c. 
HUNTER, Esq. 2 vols. small 8vo. with Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 


vi. 
THE MAN OF FORTUNE: a Novel. B 


Mrs. GORE, 
Sasnocess of ‘Mothers and Daughters,’ ‘The 


eeress, &c. 3 
— ow Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





This day is outlined. Post, I. (to be completed in Ten Monthly Monthly 
price 5s. each) o 

A RB RBORETUM et FRUTICETUM BRITAN. 
UM ABRIDGED; or, the Hardy Trees and Shraby 

of Britew Netive and Foreign, scientifically and Popularly de. 
scribed : with their Frepagaiven Culture, and Uses in the A: 


eo with Figures of nearly all the Species. Abrid; - 

large Edition in Eight olumes, and adapted a the 2 

yay om Gardeners, and Foresters, By J . LOUDON, 
S. &c., ‘Conduster of the * Gardener's Ma ine. 


London: Longman, Brown 


. “19-4 
RITISH BUTTERF LIES, and their 
Exhibited in a Series of Forty-two co ire lates. 
HUMPHREYS. Esq. ; with parse oo urea WESTWHON 
Esq. F.L.S. &c. This Work contains upwards r } Hundred 
and Fifty Figures, showing the Caterpillar, Chrysalis, and 
fect Butterfly of each species, together with the Plants on w ich 
they they are usually found, carefully coloured from Nature 
Demy 4to. cloth lettered, price 1/. 185.; or half-bound moroceo 
2/1, 5s. ; or morocco elegant, 2l. 18s. , 
et Oy published by William Smith, 113, Fleet-street. 


MRS. LOUDON’S WORK ON BULBs, 


YHE LADIES’ FLOWER-GARDEN of 

ORNAMENTAL BULBOUS PLANTS. By Mrs. LOUDON, 

In Fifty-eight coloured Plates, containing above Three Hundred 

‘igures of the most desirable Bulbous Flowers. with descriptions 

and directions for cultivation. Domy Ato. cloth lettered, price 
2/, 12s. ; or half-bound morocco, 2/. 18s. 

London: published by William Smith, 113, Fleet-street. 














Latel TOaT ar) 1 vol, 8v0. price 8s. board: 
RACTICAL BSERVA ATIONS on 
DISEASES of i... EN. By W. JONES, Surgeon-Ac- 
coucheur to the Blenheim-street Infirmary, & 
- Bailliére, 219, Regent-street. 
“Mr. Jones is an unfli of the 
not more unflinching than successful.” — Medico-Chirursical ne 
* The k terminates by a collection of cases of various forms 
of disease of the genito-urinary organs, many of which are de. 
serving of a careful perusal.’’"— British and Foreign Medical Rer, 


‘STEPS i price 
HE FIRST" STEPS in ELECTROTYPE_ 
“FACTS not WORDS”: a Familiar Description of the 
Electrotype Process, —— the Results of some experience 
ys re 3 Settertes worthy the attention of persons using that 

form of a 

Published by. by a 22, b Gommand-geets Soho pd maz te 
aring- 








ad of Newman, 122, egent-street ; Watkins & Hill, 
cross ; Counter 611, Soho Bazaar; and Waller & Son, 183, Fleet- 
street. 





meena te y atapentarnee —_s 
rare are publ; 

HE BIOGRAP ICAL TREasu RY, - 

taining the Lives of upwards of 12,000 Em 
brought down - the present time. By SAMUEL MAUNDEI: 
3rd edition, 8s. 6 

2. 'Phe Scientific and Literary Treasury ; a New 
and Popular Encyclopedia of the Belles Lettres; condeased 
in form, fami'iar in style, and embracing an extensive range of 
subjects, in Literature, Science, and Art. 2nd edition, 10s. 

3. The Treasury of Knowledge, and Library of 
Reference. 13th edition, 8s, 6d. 

“ These Works are indeed locomotives on the railroad of the 
mind, to bring with speed and profit the eager traveller to the 
terminus he must long —: in vain by any ot a course." — Atlas, 

Lo: Longman, Brown & C 





Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 24s 


ISTORICAL MEMOIRS of the Bones 


of ENGLAND, 
HANNAH LAWRANCE, 
“ These laborious and interesting Memoirs.""— Atheneum. 
“We thank Miss Lawrance for writing a very industrions 
and interesting work.”’— Examiner. 
the most pleasing and valuable contributions which 
English history has received for many years.”"—British Mag. 
ward Moxon, Dover-street. 


CHESS, DRAUGHTS, AND CRIBBAGE, 

Just published, 3rd edition, much enlarged, -: 8s. on 

EW TREATISE on HESS. 
GEORGE WALKER. 

This new edition has undergone complete revision, and is now 
the only really scientific compendium of the game published at 
a moderate price. 

2. Chess made Easy, a new Introduction, exclu- 
sively for Beginners. By G. Walker. Price 3s. 6d. gilt edges. 

3. Select Games at Chess, as actually played by 
Phillidor and his Contemporaries. By G. Walker. Price 5s..¢ 

. Sturges’s Guide to the Game of Draughts, with 
many bi hundred games played out. Revised by G. Walker. Price 


5. The Cribbage-Player’s Text-Book, a complete 
and easy Guide. By G. Walker. Price 3s. 6d. bound and gilt. 
“Mr. Walker has done ya Lendl these games than any other 
man living.’ *—Metropolitan M 
London : Sherwood, Gilbert | & Piper, 


INTERESTING WORKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS, 
Published by William Smith, 113, Fleet-street, London. 


I. 
RUE TALES of the OLDEN TIME, 
selected from Froissart. With 16 Wood Engravings, price 
4s. 6d. handsomely bound, cloth gilt. 
Il. 

Evenings with the Chroniclers ; or, Uncle Rupert's 
Tales of Chivalry. By the Author of ‘ True Tales of the Olden 
Time.’ Mlustrated with 16 Wood Engravings, price 4s. 6d. hand- 
somely bound, cloth gilt. 





Paternoster-row. 





Ill. 
The Story of Joan of Arc. By the Author of 


‘True Tales of the Olden Time.’ With 24 Wood Engravings, 
price 4s. 6d. handsomely bound, a gilt. 


The Young Naturalist’s i ourney. By Mrs. Loudon, 
Author of * The Ladies’ Flower-Garden.’ With 23 Engraving’ 
price 4s. neatly bound in cloth, a. gilt. 


Scripture Scenes Described ; or, an Account of 
the Past and Present State of remarkable Places mentioned in 


the Bible. With 33 Engravings, handsomely bound in clotb, 
price 
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THE ATHENEZUM 





WORKS BY DR. JAMES JOHNSON. 
HANGE of AIR, or the Pursuit of Health. 
C By JAMES JOHNSON, M.D. 4th edition, price 9s. 
9, An Essay on Indigestion, as the Source of 
pt Maladies, Tae, 10th edition, price 6s. 
3, The Economy of Health, or ‘the Stream of 


Human Life. 3rd Edition, price 7s. 6d. 
4, The Influence o' Tropical Climates on Euro- 
pean Constitutions. New Edition (the 6th). By Dr. J. Johnson 
Ranald Martin, 


8S. Hi ghley, 32, Fleet-street, London. 





STANDARD WORK 
LPHINSTONE'’S HISTORY of INDIA: 
The HINDOO and | MAROMEDAN PERIODS. With 
a large Map. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


HALLAM’S LITERARY HISTORY of EU- 
ROPE, in 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries, 4 4ols. 8vo. 3/. 
MI. 
Dr. ROBINSON’s BIBLICAL RESEARCHES 
jin PALESTINE, MOUNT SINAI, ont ARABIA PETRAEA. 
Withnew Maps and Plans. 3 = 0. 21. 58. 


WILKINSON’S MANN ERS and CUSTOMS 
dite ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. With 600 Illustrations. 6vols. 
‘ro, GF. OS. 


Vv. 
HALLAM’S VIEW of the STATE of EU- 
DOPE during THE MIDDLE AGES. 8th edition. 2 vols. 
ro. 2 


LORD MAHON’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 
from the Death of Queen Anne to the Reign of George II. 2nd 
edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


Vil. 
RANKE'S HISTORY of the POPES of ROME 


during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 2nd edition. 
3vols, 8v0. 36s 


VIII. 
MILMAN’S HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY, 


from the Birth of Christ to the Extinction of Paganism in the 
Roman Empire. 3 vols. 8vo. a= 


BANCROFT'’S HISTORY of the UNITED 
STATES, from the Diowwery of the American Continent. 
With Portraits. mF ition, 3 vols. 8vo. 

hn Murray, ” Albemarle-street. 





Conduit-street, 
NEW POEMS 
Just published by oo SAUNDERS & OTLEY. 


HE REV. W. LIDDIARD'S RETROSPEC- 
r ees or, The Light of Other Days; with Illustrations 


Il. 
SIR FRANCIS DOYLE’S POEMS. 
2nd edition, with Additions. 
Mt. 
1X. POEMS by V. 
2nd edition, with Additions. 


Iv. 
MR. COCHRANE’S MOREA. 
2nd edition, _ Additions. 


MISS rouse: S IMAGINATION, 
and OTHER POEMS. 
vi. 
MORA: A POEM. 
By R. G. CUNNINGHAME, Esq. of Mount Kennedy. 


Vil. 

THE CORSAIR’S BRIDAL. 
BylW. M. HENRY, Esq. 
Vill. 

THE DELUGE. 

By J. E. — Esq. 


seated j HOURS, and SIR REDMOND. 
Mrs. —— THOMAS. 


RECOLLECTIONS and MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 
By J.J. TONSON, Esq. 


BRITAIN’S —— ak THE aon OF YOUTH. 
By the Rev. = KENNED 


POEMS WRITTEN IN. NEWFOUNDLAND. 
By MISS PRESCOTT. 


XIII. 
THE SERAPHIM and OTHER POEMS. 
By MISS BARRETT. 


XIV. 
NAPOLEON PORTRAYED. Canto 1. 


xv. 
FEALY. By J. E. Reape, Esq. 
ders & Otley Publishers, C onduit-street. 
i Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin ; for Scotland, Bell 


&bradfute, Edinburgh. 





LE KEUX’S CAMBRIDGE ILLUSTRATED. 
Now ready, the first volume, neatly bound in cloth, of 
L*.* KEUX’S MEMORIALS OF CAM- 


DGE. Fa ro and descriptive accounts of the 


Colleges, mak, € hurches, and other Public Balldoes with 
hirty-eight Engravings on Steel, and eunerane ood-cu ts. 
8¥o. 25., 4to. proofs, 428., 4to. India proofs, The second 


=— . comp eting tne work, is now publishing in we 


Tit & Bogue, Fleet-street; of whom may be h 
INGRAMS ‘MEMORIALS OF OXFORD ; 


containing One Hundred Line Engravin, s, and many Wood- 


WORKS PRINTED FOR 
TAYLOR & WALTON, 


Booksellers and Publishers to University College, 
Upper Gower-street. 





I. 
COMPLETION OF MULLER'S PHYSIOLOGY 
Illustrated by very numegone | ee on Wood, ae Four 


MULLER’S PHYSIOLOGY. 


Translated from the German, with NOTES, 
By WitxraM Baty, M.D. 


Graduate in Medicine of the University of Berlin. 
Complete in 2 vols. 8vo. each 20s. (Sold separately.) 
*,* Part VI. (with 3 full Index) completing the Work, price 
\s. Gd. is just published. 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, 


Including the ACTUAL STATE and PREV ALENT 
DOCTRINES of the SCIENCE 


By the late Epwarp Turner, } MD. 
Seventu Epition. 
Edited by JUSTUS LIEBIG, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in 
the University of Giessen, and WM. GREGORY, M.D. 
Professor of Chemistry in King’s College, Aberdeen. 
In I thick vol. 8vo. including the OILY ACIDS, 1/. 5s, 
#,* A SECOND SUPPLEMENT, completing the Work. is ex- 


ted very short! 
ii . Lately published, 


THE OILY ACIDS, 


Forming the pons 5 rena to the Seventh Edition, 8vo. 4s. 
Par fil. 4No the Sixth Edition, containing the same 
subjects, 4s. 
Til. 


CHEMISTRY, 


In its Applications to Agriculture and 
Physiology. 
By Justus Liesie, M.D. Ph. D., 


Professor of Chemistry in the University of Giessen. 
Raed from the Panneerint of the Author, 
YON PLAYFAIR, Ph.D. 

Second Edition, a Ae very numerous additions, including a New 
Chapter on Manurgs. Small 8vo. 9s.6d.cl. Just published. 
“ It is not too much to say, that the publication of Professor 
Liebig's Organic Chemistry of Agriculture, constitutes an era 
of great importance in the History) of —— Science. 
Its acceptance as a standard is unaroidable ; for following closely in the 
straight path of inductive philosophy, the conclusions which are drawn 
from its data are mcontrovertable.""—* To some the style of this 
work may seem somewhat obscure ; but it will be found, on a 
reperusal, that great condensation, brevity, and terseness, ane 
been mistaken for obscurity. e can truly say, that w 
have never risen from the perusal ¢ ofa book with a more thoveugh 
conviction of the profound knowledge, extensive reading, and 
practical recsareh of its eather, a of the invincible power and 
importance of ii n we have 
gained from the | present volume.” *—Silliman's Journal, Jan. 1841. 


ELEMENTS ‘OF BOTANY. 
Structural, Physietoctonl, Systematical, and 
Being a Fourth Edition ofthe O Outline of the First Principles 


By Joun LinvLev, *ph.D. F.R. S., 
Professor of Botany in University College London. 
Illustrated by many Hundred Figures on Wood. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


DEMONSTRATIONS OF 
ANATOMY, 


BEING A GUIDE TO THE 
DISSECTION OF THE HUMAN BODY. 


By Joun Viner E tis, 
One of the Sugino of Anatomy in University College. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 750 pages, 12s. 

“We think Mr. Ellis’s ‘ Demonstrations’ are in every way 
fitted for the purpose for which they are intended, and we there- 
fore strongly recommend the work to the notice of every 
mararae profession. We are convinced that it will quickly 
become the general text-book of every working student in 
anatomy.”’—British and — _ Review, January 1s41. 


SURGICAL “ANATOMY 


OF TUE 
Principal Regions of the Human Body. 
By Tuomas Morton, 
Assistant-Surgeon to University College Hospital, and one of 
the Demonstrators of Anatomy in University College. 
Complete in 1 vol. 8vo. Just ready. 

I. hs > M. With 4 Plates and 3 Wood Eugravings. 

. col, ; 6s. plain 
IL. one, FEMORAL and POLITEAL REGIONS. . Plates 
and 11 Wood Engravings. 13s. coloured ; 9s. plaii 
Ill. auras. HERNIA, TESTIS and COVERINGS. 5 
Pla tes and 11 Wood Engravings. 12s. coloured; 9s. plain. 
“The present work is a worthy successor to those (on 
the Groin and Perineum,) and will prove, we do not 
doubt, as great a favourite with students.”—Medico-Chir. 
Review, April 1841. 





941 
Just Ne ie Part XIII. 


NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICT ronany rolected' and n, by_the 

iate Rev. HUGH JAMES. DD Edited aah Rev. 

BENSy SOAMES, Mt A. hater ae a History of the Reforma- 

ion. 

B. Fellowes, J. G. f- £2. Rivington, E. flodese . G. Lawford, 
J. M. Richardson Bohn, J. Bain, R. =F ‘Dowding, 
G. & A. Greenland, 3 Cc, Peetez,3. ‘scene yet is, James 
Bohn, Ca ; J. & J. J. Deighton, Caimbritiges and J. H. 
Parker, ford 
CHILDE HAROLD ILLUSTRATED. 
Now ready, a avo. 2l. 28.; or India proofs, 31 


HILDE ey ay ae Ss PILGRIMAGE. 


D BYRON. 
A New and beautifully 111 iets Edition, embellished with 
Sixty Vignette Engravings by FinpEN, from original Drawings 
made by eminent Artists, and a Map of the Author's Route 
through Spain, Portugal, fiolland, &c. Pith Picturesque Border, 
anda vastealt ‘of Lord Byron in his Albanian dress, never before 

















engrave 
LIST OF PLATES, 
1. Monument of Lysicrates. 32. Rousseau. 
2. Delphi. 33. Lake Leman. 
3. Newstead. 34. Chillon 
4. Cintra. 35. Ouchy ; (Lausanne). 
5. Mafra 36. Venice. 
6. Fatazera. 37. ———— St. Mark's. 
7. Sevi 38, ———— Steeds of Brass. 
8. Spanish Bulotese. 39. Petrarch's Tomb at Arqua. 
9. Saragoss. 40, House. 
10. Cadiz. il. Tasso. 
11. Bull-fight 42. Florence. 
12. The Acr of du 43. Venus de Sediele, 
13, ‘Temple | of Jupiter. 44, Santa Croc 
14. Gibraltar. 45. Threcimens. 
15. Malta. 46, pone of Clitumnus. 
16. Ithaca 47. Sor: ote 
17. Yanina 48. Rom 
18. Zitza, 49. The Wo If. 
19. Tepalee | 50. Tomb of Cecilia Metella. 
20. Dance of ‘Palikars. |51. Rome.—Column of Phocas, 
21. Parga. | 52. Fount of Egeria. 
22. ¢ ‘onstantinople. | 53. Rome.—Coliseum, 
23. Colon 54. The Gladiator. 
3. Marathon. 55. R ee .—Interior of the Co- 
25. | 
26. Maison du Roi, Brussels. | 56. Mole of Had: 
27. Soignies. 57. Rome, —St. Ponce’s (lote- 
28. Drachenfels. | or). 
29. Ehrenbreitstein. 58. The: Laocoon. 
30. Aventicum. 59. Apollo. 
31. Mont Blanc. 60. Lake Albano. 


** Copies of the work are always kept in peereces, and a few 
sets of the Plates on India paper, can be had in a Portfolio, 
price 4i. 4s, 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


——. . sae COMMON: a BOOK. 


.8 9s. 

A COMMON-PLACE BOOK to the HOLY 

BIBLE; wherein the substance of Scripture, cting 
Doctrine SERPS 


and Manners, is reduced to its proper 
Kollated by W. 


Gent. Revised and improved, and the a 
to et ajesty. 
J. Vincent, for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheap- 





DODD, L.L.D. Chaplain in Ordinary 
Oxford: ane te 


side ; and sold by all other t 


GRAY AND PERCY’S sty NEW — 
In 1 handsome vol. 8vo. price 8s. bound in c hy 
KEY to the OLD. TEST AMEN’ t and 
APOCRYPHA,; or, an Account of their several Books, 
their Contents, and Authors, and of the times in yeich they were 
respectively weitte. By RO OBERT GRAY Bishop of 
wistel To which is now added, a Key to the New. Testament, 
by THOMAS PERC Y. D.D., Bishop of Dromore. 
Oxford: printed by J. Vincent, for Thomas Tess, Cheapside : 


and sold by all other Booksellers. 
A= Essay on the INFLUENCE of WELSH 

‘ION " on i LITERATURE of GERMANY, 
FRANC My — SCAN AVIA, which obtained the Prize o 
Eighty Guineas, caiudesd by His Excellency the Chevalier 
Bunsen, at the Abergavenn: isteddvod, 1840. ansiated from 
the German of Prof. SCHULZ, Author of The Life of Wolfran 


von Eschenbach,’ &c 
. Llandovery: Rees. 











Just published, price 


London : Longman, Brown & Co. 


Now ready, .in a0. 22 corre apne with the original volume, price 
sefal and Interesting Additions to 
HE RAILWAYS of GREAT BRITAIN and 
IRELAND. 
By FRANCIS WHISHAW, Civil Engineer, M.1.C.E. 
Coloured sections, exhibiting at one view the lengths, summits, 
and levels of all the principa Railways in England, reduced to 
Coloured diagrams, showing the rise and 
fall of Shares in the principai Lines of Railways for a series of 
years. All the principal Railwa Wheels illustrated. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-court. 


UCES PHILOSOPHICS 


E. JOHNSO 
Author of * "Late, 


fe, Llealth, —_ Disease." 
price 2s. 

In this work Horne T: coke 's system of language is carried out 

and applied to Metaphysics, Morality, and Politics. 





* Perhaps a larger mass of information, philol ical research, 
and sound practical sense, was never comprise’ in 600 hand- 
some pages.’’— Argus. 


Simpkin & Co. 





eae ted Vith's —r = oo — 


hlished, 12mo 
[st “GRAMMATIC.AS ‘RUDIMENTA, 
Latin Grammar, for Use of Schools. 

This Grammar, founded on that att ow in Schools, 
retains as far as possible, the form and language of the original, 
with the incorporation of such materials as were ) ageeeaey 0 
adapt it to the present wee of Grammatical Knowledg tis 
intended to serve also as an ENG i” LATIN GRAMMAR 
and asa LATIN EXERC isk, BOOK, It is printed in the same 
size as the GRASCAS GRAMMATIC# HUDPMEN TA published 
by Mr. Moaray, to which references are made oe a 


th —_ 
s Als % lest published, Editio Quarta, E b 
GR. "ECE GRAMMA ica RU DIME} N TAi in 
Schols 
at is the ‘object of this Work to correct the errors and supply 
the Defects + the* aa oh ‘J at He — 
t 1 s si e language and form of the 
= = og It has already been introduced i into the Public Schools 








Cuts, 3 vols. 8vo, 58s, cloth ; 4to, proofs, 5 » Woe. India proofs, 8/, 


IV. es ~ 1 enme AXILLA and BEND OF ELBOW. 
Jus 


original. 
of Winchester, Harrow, and Ra 
John Murray, ‘fbernarle-street. 
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BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 
Now ready, in two handsome volumes, crown 8vo. 24s. hf-mor., 


348. morocco, 3 be 
HE REV. THOMAS DALE'S edition of 
COWPER'S ,POEMS, with Biographical and Critical In- 
d with Seventy-five Engravings by J. 
Orgin SMITH, from Groncaes by JoHn Gi,saR. 
n one volume, same siz 
THOMPSON'S SEASONS, and ‘CASTLE OF 
jptctonce, wi with Life by ALLAN Cu BECNOMAM, and Forty-eight 
ngravings by Sayuet WILLIAM 
t & Bogue, Fleet-street. 


re 
HE CYCLOPZEDIA of DOMESTIC ME- 


DICINE, intended for Popaies Use; comprising an Account 
of the Causes. Symptoms, an d Methods’ of Curing Diseases, to- 
gether with the Diseases of Women and Children, and those 
incident to W orm Citmates 5 Te a brief description of the 
Medicines in con use, Jirections for their administra- 
tion. By KEIT Ht IMRAY, M. Db Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh, ‘and Licentiate of the oyal College 
of Surgeons of Edinbur, gh. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 








MR. AINSWORTH’S NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo., illustrated with twenty Designs on Steel by Franxkiin, 


OLD SAINT PAUL’S: 


A TALE OF THE PLAGUE AND THE PIRE, 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq., 


IS NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
HUGH CUNNINGHAM, Saint Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. 





GRATIS AND POST FREE, 


To Families, Reading Societies, and Book Clubs, 
Throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


BULL’S NEW LIBRARY SYSTEM 


AND CIRCULAR FOR DECEMBER, 


COMPRISING 
1. Full descriptions ofall the valuable New Publications up to the present time. 
Il. A complete view of the best Modern Literature. 
Ill. The best plans for the establishment of Reading Societies throuzhout the Kingdom. 
IV. The most advantageous terms for supplying Families and Societies regularly, and in any quantity, with whatever Books, 
Magazines, and Reviews they may desire for perusal. 


¢@ All applications should be addressed to Mr. Butt, English and Foreign Public Library, 19, Holles- 
street, Cavendish-square, London. 





Now ready, in Imperial Quarto, splendidly bound, price 42s. 


GALLERY OF BEAUTY, 
Or, COURT OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


Containing Seventeen large and finely-engraved Portraits of the Female 1 


with Poetical Illustrations, Each P late is sur ied by a splendid scroll border, 


LIST OF THE PLATES. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
LADY AMELIA CAPEL. 


THE 


Nobility, and Vignette Title, 





COUNTESS OF LOVELACE, DUCHESS OF ST. ALBANS. 
O0I3A CA HEY. VISCOUNTESS ADARE, 
LADY JANE BOUVERIE. 


VISCOUNTESS FOLKSTONE, 


LAD 

LADY WILBEL MINA iow paar. 
LADY AUGUS at ADOGAN. LADY GEORGINA TO LER 

MARCHIONESS OF houko. VISCOUNTESS 18 
OUNTESS OF MALMSBURY, HON. AUGUSTA LOWE R. 

WITH BEAUTIFUL VIGNETTE TITLE. 


Edited by P. P. PATMORE. 








Also just ready, in post 8vo, beautifully bound in morocco, and embellished with Twelve fine Engravings, 


on Steel, price 16s, 
THE CHRISTIAN SOUVENIR. 


Edited by the Rey. CHARLES B. TAYLER. 


The Scrirrure ILtustrations by the Rev. Tuomas Date. 


LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS TO THE VOLUME: 
The REV. DR. GILLY. LORD PReMcls, te RTON. The REV. J. MOULTR i. 
The REV. C. fl. TOWNSHEND. The AUTHOR of * The tea vee head.’ The REV. HEN ‘RY RAIK M.A. 
ARCHDEACON WRANGHAM. The REV. E. BIC KER The REV, J. HALDANE Stk WART. 


MARTIN DOY tr fe. 
TILT & BOGUE, Fieet-street. 





THE NATURAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
This Series of Works is illustrated by more than 1,700 Engravings; all the Species have been drawn and engraved under the 


immediate inspection of the Authors; the best}Artists have been employed, and no care or expense has been spared. A few 
copies of each have been printed on large paper, 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. 


By WILLIAM YARRELL, E.LS. V.P.ZS. 


Of this Work, 2 vols. price 3/. 3s., are now published, and the first Three Parts of Vol. III. ; about 36 Parts at 2s. 6d. each, will 
complete the 3 vuls. Besides a figure of each Bird there are numerous ornamental and illustrative vignettes. 


Mr. BELL’S HISTORY of BRITISH QUADRUPEDS. 28s. 

Mr. BELL’S HISTORY of BRITISH REPTILES. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. YARRELL’S HISTORY of BRITISH FISHES. 2nd Edition, enlarged, 2 vols. 37. 
Mr. FORBES’S HISTORY of BRITISH STARFISHES. 15s. 

Mr. SELBY’S HISTORY of BRITISH FOREST TREES. Six Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, 


Work will be completed in Ten. 


Mr. JONES'S OUTLINE of the ANIMAL KINGDOM. 38s. 
JOHN VAN VOORST, 1, Paternoster-row. 


The 


Early in December will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 16s. cloth , 
lettered, 


it~ . 
ESSRS. SAUNDERS & OTLEY" “have jut 
ublished the following NEW W 
et RICHARD CCEUR DE LION, by. pS R. JAMES, 


“ LADY ca arrearers HOME SCENES AND 
oro RECOLLECTIO 


ACE— PERMANENT AND yp UNIVERSAL: A 
PRIZE HESSAY, by H. MACNAMARA, , 


4. THE SOCIAL INFLUENCE OF DEMOCRACY, 
by DE TOCQUEVILLE. ' 


5. ITALY—VIEWS ” ITS HISTORY AND Lip. 
RATURE, by MARIOTT 


6. LODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, 
Eraih Ration, containing the newly-created PEERS and Ba. 


7.TWO yt aoe er IN NORWAY, by the Author of 
* The Angler in Irelan 
as . SOCIAL LIFE IN GERMANY, by MRS. JAME. 
ON. 


Sunies & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street, Hanover-s quate, 


ust published, 
PORTRAIT ‘OF THE LATE SIR FRAN. 
Ab. Se AR nardetryay Soe by Pasatana tm 


Prin 4s. oofs, 
Published by M. M. Holloway, | Printeeller, 14, Henrietta. 
street, Covent Garden. 


THE HON. H. W. PETRE’S NEW ZEALAND, 
Second Edition. 
Now w''xe in dem SUNT o. with a Map and Plates, price 3. cloth, 
ACCOUNT of the SETTLEMENTS of 
7s NEW TEAL ARS COMPANY, from Personal Ob. 
servation fusing a Residence ther 
y the Hun. HENRY W “iL LIAM PETRE. 
°4 semackabis clear and well-written pamphle t, to which 
an excellent map, and sora clever engravings, give a more 
complete interest.”"— Famine’ 
London: Smith, Ide or & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


In the Press, and will be poe immediately, in | vol 
YDROPATHY, or THE COLD WATER 
CURE, as ——~ 7h/! by VINCENT PRIESSNITZ, Gri. 
fenberg, Silesia, Austr 

Showing how this extraordinary Man, one of the greatest 
geniuses of this or any former Age, by oe sole Aid of Cold 
Water ( applie din manifold ways) Air and Exere ~ cures, as by 
miracle, ‘lyphus and other Fevers, Inflar ons, Cholera, 
other acuté Diseases, and effectually sradipetes from the 
System, won Rheumatism, Tic-doloreux, Piles, Syphilis, &c, 
In fact, how by this simple means, he cures all Diseases that are 
curable by any other means, and many which by the Facelty 

are declared be sone oe power of their Art. 

T. CLARIDGE, Esa. 
Author of the‘ Guide by the ene a to Turke »y and Greece, and 
Overland to India.” 
J. Madden & Co., 8, Leadenhall-street_ 


~ Just published, in demy 8vo. (490 pages), price 2is. ele -gantly 
bound in cloth 
HE BOOK of the POE’ rs, from Chaucer to 
Beattie, with Biographical Notices, and a History of the 

tise and Progress of British Poetry. Embe Nished with 45 Vig- 
nette Illustrations by the most eminent Engravers. 
It contains an entirely new selection from the ample range of 
our National Poetry, in which an attempt hé ¥ been made to 
give a distinct idea of the excellence of each poet, combined 
with the most scrupulous attention to admit nothing that might 
in the slightest degree unfit it poe universal perusal. 
«* On December 20. there 1 be published a Companion 
Volume, containing THE MODE RN POETS (of the Nineteenth 
Century), with the same number of Embellishments, on pre- 
cisely the same plan. 
London: Scott, Webster & Geary; and sold by all Book- 
sellers. 




















WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
IR WALTER scoTT’s POETRY, PROSE, 
d LIFE. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
Already published. To appear soon. 


Waverley. Monastery. 
Guy Mannering. Abbot. 

Auti _- Kenilworth. 
Rob He, irate. 

Uld Moxalit Nigel. 


Black wart and ontaees, Peveril. 

Heart of Mid-Lothia Scott's Life, 1 vol. cloth, 
Bride of Lammermoor. Life of Napoleon, Part VI. 
Ivanhoe. Waverley Novels, royal 8vo. 
Scott's Poetry. Vol. Ll. 

Scott's Prose Writin 

Life of Napoleon, Part I. to V. 
rales of a Grandfather, 3 vols. 


at. 
Re “Cadell, Edinburgh ; 


PATRICK, Low om | ETC., COMMENTARY. 
very large 8vo. price 4 4l. 10s. in cloth, 


ORT ICAL. 'GOMMEN TARY and PARA- 
PHRASE on THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 
AND THE ayoc YPHA,. By PATRICK LL OWTH, ARNOLD, 
Ww arte and Low ey ew kdition, in 4 vols. 

* In'the previous editions of this Work, the Annotations 
were printed without the Text, thus rendering it _a mere bool 
of reference for the Study; in this edition the ‘Text is placed 
at the head of each page, caus adapting it to general use, both 
in the Family and the Close 
London: Printed for Toernes Tegg, 73, Cheapside, and may 
be procured, by order, of all other oksellers. 





Houlston & Stoneman, London. 








Now ready, in 1 vol. 070, with Vignette, 4 12s.; or elegantly 
din morocco, 1. 
HE ENGLISH TIELICON : ri SELECTION 
of POETRY of the NINETEENT “5 CENTURY. 
By T. HERVEY, “4: 

“ It is a monument full of honour to the iving and lately-lost 
poets of the land, and will he sweetly welcome to all who love 
and admire the Muses.""—Literary Gazette 

* The selection has been made with reference to the intrinsic 
beauty “of each poem, and the ang is acollection worthy the 
fine taste of the Editor."’—Athen 
‘The object of this volume is rey show that thorsh the age has 
neglected poetry, poetry has not neglected the a *— Examiner. 

* This book is worth a dozen modern Annua , and forms @ 
most tasteful and appropriate present for the approaching fes- 
tive season."’—United Service Gazette. 1 
* The volume is altogether a very attractive one, and is cal- 
culated to form a present ofa very elegant and intellectual 
kind,” — Satirist. 








A. H. Baily & Co., 83, Cornhill, London. 
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N° 7367] 


THE ATHENAUM 





Now ready, Parts II. and I[I., small 4to. containing each 4 Plates 
”" with explanations, price, plain, 2s. 6d.; coloured, 5s. 

TLAS illustrative of the ANATOMY of the 

HUMAN BODY. By J. CRUVEILHIER, Prof. of Ana- 
tomy to the Faculty of Medicine, Paris; the Figures drawn 
from Nature by E. J. With Explanations by C. BONAMY, 
M.D. A Part to appear regularly every month till the comple- 
tion of the work. 
Il. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, containing an Atlas of 30 
24s 


a lates, EN 4s. " 
LEMENTS of the GENERAL and MINUTE 
ANATOMY of MAN and the MAMMALIA, chiefly after 
Orginal Researches. By F. GERBER, Prosector in the Uni- 
versity of Bern: with Notes, and an Appendix, by GEORGE 
GULLIVER, F.R.S. 
Ill. 


GRAHAM’S CHEMISTRY—COMPLETION. 
Just published, the Sixth and last Part of 


ROF. THOS. GRAHAM’S ELEMENTS of 

CHEMISTRY, including the application of the Science 

in the Arts; containing ORGANIC CIIEMISTRY. 8vo. 9. 

Complete in 1 vol. cloth, 1/. 6s. 2 

Subscribers are requested to make up their sets before the Ist 

of February next, as after that time the Parts will not be sold 
separately. Cases for binding, price 1s. each. 

London: H. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street. 


CATHEDRALS. — TILT & 
to announce that they have decided on 
completing this work by the publication of a Third Volume in 
Twenty Numbers. It will be continued at the same moderate 
price, viz. Three fine line Engravings, with descriptive letter- 
press, for Is. 5 India proofs, Royal 4to. 2s. The numbers already 
published contain,—Nos, 37 and 38, Lichfield, Six Plates, 2s. ; 
9 and 40, Gloucester, Six Plates, 2s. 

Just published, price 9. “ 
HE PROTESTANT’S WARNING and 
SAFEGUARD in the PRESENT TIMES: the substance 
of a Sermon, preached before the Mayor and Corporation of 
Oxford, at St. Martin’s Church, on Sunday, Nov. 7, 1541 
_ By the Rev. BADEN POWELL, M.A. 
Savilian Professor of Geometry, in the University. 
(Published at the Sam of the Congregation.) 

Oxford: Henry Slatter, High-street ; Seeley & Burnside, Fleet- 

street, London; T. Stevenson, Cambridge. 





ws LES’ 


BOGUE aoe. 








New Editions.—Just published. 1s. each, illustrated with Wood- 
cuts; or together, in cloth boards. 2s. 6d. 
LECTROTY PE MANIPULATION, Part I., 
containing familiar Instructions in the art of Copying 
Medals, Seals, -P. er Medallions, &c. in Copper. Part II. 
describing the entire Processes of Plating, Gilding, Etching, &c. 
by means of the Voltaic Current. By CHARLES V. WALKER, 
Hon, Sec. to the London Electrical Society. 
night & Sons, Foster-lane. . 
*,* From Messrs. knight may be obtained all the requisite 
materials and apparatus. 


SOI NY y r ~ . 
HE PRESENT ANNUAL VOLUMES of 
THE LANCET, commencing on October 2, 1841, and con- 
cluding in September, 1812, will contain a complete COU RSE of 
LECTURES on SYPHILIS, delivered by Samuel Lane, Esq., 
Lecturer on Anatomy and Surgery, and formerly House Surgeon 
of St. George’s and the Lock Hospitals, delivered at the School 
of Anatomy and Medicine, Grosvenor-place, St. George’s Hos- 
pital. The first Lecture of the Course was published in the 
number of The Lancet for Saturday, November 13, 1841, being 
number seven of the first volume for 1841-42. These Lectures 
vill contain the whole of the history of the Disease, the reme- 
dies which have been employed against it at different ages, and 
a full exposition of the use and abuse of mercury, a thorough 
explanation of the diseases produced by mercury, and an ample 
explanation of the present successful mode of treating the 
disease. The Lancet, price 8d., published at the office, 49, Essex- 
street, Strand, by G. Churchill, and to be had there every Friday. 
e. by order, of all Booksellers and Newsmen in Town and 
ountry. 











" 


This day, 2nd edition, price 1s. 6d. 
HE MIRACULOUS ESCAPE of DON 
FERNANDEZ DE ALCANTARA from the Prisons of the 
Inquisition, and his subsequent Conversion to the Church of 
England. Translated from the Spanish, by Dr. BALTIMORE, 
Member of the Madrid Academy. Interspersed with Observa- 
tions on the OXFORD TRACT THEOLOGY. 
Oxford: Henry Slatter; G. Bell, Fleet-street, London; T. 
Stevenson, Cambridge. 





Just published, in 8vo. cloth lettered, illustrated by a dto, atlas 
o coloured RAG price Il. lis. 6. 

COMPLETE PRACTICAL TREATISE on 

_ the immediate and remote consequences of Syphilis, and 
certain affections of the Uterus. By WILLIAM ACTON, Sur- 
geon. “ We recommend it to the attention of our readers.” 
lancet.—“ Mr, Acton has not only gleaned all that is useful from 
standard works on the subject, but acquired a practical know- 
ledge of it at the Female Hospitals of Paris.” Med. and Surgical 
Journal.—“* Some very interesting questions, about which patients 
are extremely inquisitive, are examine r. Acton. The 
plates are extremely well executed.”"—British and Foreign Quar- 
terly Medical Review. 

Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 


LAYING CARDS.—DE LA RUE & Co. beg 

to announce that their New Series of Patent Nethographic 
and other patterns on their Improved Patent Ivory Playing 
Cards, are now ready for delivery. The New Club House Cards, 
warranted not to stain, with elegantly figured faces and backs, 
will be ready in December. A small quantity of thin Recherché 
Cards (cartes superfines) will be ready at the same time. A very 
much higher degree of perfection, particularly in the Anish and 
slip of all these Cards has been attained. 

Persons desirous of having the Best Cards should ask for 
Moguls, as Harrys and Highlanders are the thrown out, and 
refuse. ofthe higher quality. A very large and superior assort- 
ment for exportation, warranted equal to the best home Cards, 
will be ready in January. 


LEGANT and ORNAMENTED PICTURE 
FRAMES of a SUPERIOR DESCRIPTION, WARRANTED 

To cLean.—C. J. ECKFORD, 45, Fleet-street, corner of Mitre- 
court, Temple, opposite Fetter-lane, begs leave toinform Artists, 
the Trade, and Public, that they can obtain A LARGE AND CLEAR 
EXPLANATORY SHEET OF DRAWINGS, with numerous Elegant 
Patterns, the size and prices attached to the various Frames, 
sent gratis and free of postage to any part of the kingdom. Old 
Frames re-gilt ; large and small Miniature Frames at propor- 
tionate prices. Fancy-wood Frames of every description. Orders 
from the Country punctually attended to.—-EsTanLisHeD 1792. 


7 -_ 
RDERS CARRIAGE FREE.—Terms net 
cash.—Buyers of Cabinet FURNITURE are requested to 
observe that they may combine elegance with economy, an 
efiect an immense saving, by making their purchases at LYON, 
HOTSON, & Co’s, wholesale Cabinetmakers and Upholsterers, 
Nos. 293, 294, and 295, High Holborn. N.B. single article at 
the manufacturers’ lowest price. All goods warranted, an 
orders delivered carriage free.—293, 291, and 295, High Holborn. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL has acquired 
celebrity for its truly extraordinary efficacy and fecun- 
dity in nourishing, preserving, and beautifying the Human Hair. Its 
regeneratise powers, in particular, are constantly shown, by 
inducing a fresh growth of Hair, where Baldness has been sup- 
posed to have taken up its barren reign. It imparts an ad- 
ditional vigour to the roots’of the hair, together with a glossy 
brizhiness, and a beautiful tendency to curl. i 
celerated growth of Whiskers or Moustache, the MACASSAR is un- 
failing in its stimulative operation. In reference even to the 
Hair of early childhood, the use of the Oil is found attended with 
the happiest effects. Mild, invigorating, stimulative, and puri- 
fying, it dispels scurf or dandrif, and renders supererogatory the 
use of the fine comb. E 
Caution,—On purchasing, be particular to ask for “ ROW- 
LAND’S MACASSAR OIL.” ae 
The lowest price is 3s. 6d., the next 7s., or Family Bottles 
(containing four smail) at 10s, 6d., and double that size, 21s. 
per Bottle. 




















THE BURNEY PAPERS. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


THE JOURNALS AND LETTERS 


OF 


MADAME D’ARBLAY, 


Author of * Evelina,’ * Cecilia,’ &e. 


EDITED BY 


HER NIECE. 


_ Iv announcing the publication of the JOURNALS and CORRESPONDENCE of the celebrated Author of ‘ Evelina,’ 
‘Cecilia,’ &e. the Publisher cannot use terms more appropriate than those of the writer herself, to convey a general imprés 


sion of the materials of which by far the larger portion of the work—the Journals—consists. 


The following is the opening 


passage of Miss Burney’s Diary,—which was commenced in 1768, and continued, with but few interruptions, during the 


eutire period of the writer's long and eventful life. 


_ “To have some account of my thoughts, actions, and acquaintance, when the hour arrives when Time is more 
nimble than Memory, is the reason which induces me to keep a Journal,—a Journal in which I shail conjess every thought 


—shall open my whole heart.” When we call to mind that the 


person who formed this resolution, and adhered to it during 


the whole of her life, was one of the most remarkable and justly celebrated women, not merely of her own, but of any 


time or country—that her family position no less than her 


celebrity commanded for her an intimate intercourse with 


all that was illustrious in English Literature and Art, during their most illustrious era,—that the results of such resolu- 
tion are now to be given to the world precisely as they left the hand of their writer—(the omissions required by personal 
and family considerations being alone excepted)—the curiosity and interest such an announcement must excite—will 
scarcely be increased by anything that could be added descriptive of the work. 

But though it is well known, that Madame D’Arblay was the intimate associate of all who were intellectually distin- 
guished in London society, both native and foreign, during the greater part of her life, yet it is not so generally known 
that, shortly after the publication of her second work, ‘ Cecilia,’ she was spontaneously offered by Queen Charlotte a situ- 
ation of confidence about her Majesty’s person, which she retained for more than six years, and which brought her into 


daily intercourse with every individual forming the Court of George the Third. 


life, Miss Burney 
the past day. 


During this remarkable period of her 


never omitted, before she retired to rest, recording in her Journal the events and conversations of 
And this private History of the Court of George the Third during the important period in question, namely, 


from 1786 to 179) inclusive, will form part of the work now announced for publication. 
_Thus much of the JOURNALS of Madame D’Arstay. The CORRESPONDENCE, which will form part of this publi- 
cation, and will take its place Chronologically, with the DIARY, will include, besides a large number of Madame D’Arblay’s 


own letters, 
she was intimate. 

The 
in about 


a selection from those addressed to her by the various distinguished literary and other persons with whom 


Work will be published in Monthly Volumes, uniform with ‘The Life of Sir Walter Scott.’ It will be comprised 
Six Volumes; the First of which will appear on the Ist of January, 1842. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
Acents For Scottanp, Messrs. BELL & BRADFUTE, Epinsurcn; ror TreLanp, 
Mr. JOHN CUMMING, Dvusaiin. 
*," Orders received by every Bookseller throughout the Kingdom, 
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PATENT CARPETS. 

DANKS, PATENTEE or tur TRANSVERSEL Y-COLOURED 

INGRAIN CARPET. | 
DANKS & SON respectfully invite the No- 
e_ bility, Gentry, and Public, toinspect this Novel and Ele- 
gant Carpet, combining the beauty and effect of the best Brussels 
at little more than half the expense.—98 and 99, Hatton-garden. 

Carpet, Bedding, and Floor Cloth Warehouse. 


CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES.—Micro- 
scopic investigations being an essential feature in Physio- 
logical Study, the research can only be satisfactorily developed 
y the application of Achromatic Lenses, but hitherto their ex- 
ensive ch as precluded such from general use. 
Microscope can now be supplied most effectively constructed, 
with Jointed Pillar and Tripod Stand, two Sets of Achromatic 
Object-glasses, two Huygenian Eye-pieces, forming a combina- 
tion of Five Magnifying Powers, varying from 30 to 250 times 
Linear, or 900 to 62,500 superficial measurement, caarly defining 
the markings of the most difficult test objects, Scales of the 
Podura, Brassica, Ehrenberg’s Infusoria, &c., a Condensing 
Lens for Opaque Objects, Plate of Diapbragm, Six Objects 
mounted in Balsam, &c. &c., the whole neatly packed in Ma- 
hogany Case, price 7/. 15s, Manufactured and sold by A. Abra- 
ham, Optician, &c., 20, Lord-street, Liverpool; Abraham & 
Dancer, 13, Cross-street, King-street, Manchester ; and Abraham 
& pow a jueen-street, Glasgow.—The usual discount allowed 
to the Trade. 


UPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES and Splen- 
did Gilt PICTURE FRAMES.—CHARLES M‘LEAN, 78, 
Fleet-street, opposite the Dispatch newspaper oflice, respect- 
fully informs the trade, artists, upbolsterers, and the yeti 
that they can be supplied with Li SOKING GLASSES and PIC- 
TURE FRAMES, of the very best manufacture, at prices never 
hitherto attempted.—May be had gratis, and sent free of post to 
any part of the kingdom, LARGE SHEETS OF DRAWINGS, re- 
presenting the exact patterns and prices of 100 different sized pic- 
ture frames and 120 looking glasses, elegantly ornamented wit! 
para meen ay pawn A for thismanufactory. The trade supplied 
with frames in the compo. Fancy wood frames and moul 
and room borderings. Old frames repaired and regilt. Gl 
resilvered. 30,000 frames kept seasoned for immediate delivery. 
All goods not approved of in three months taken back, and money 
returned. 

















ERVINE.—This preparation is a speedy cure 
| for those nervous disorders to which all, but particularly 
adies, are subject. The areptome are depression of spirits, 
head-ache, languor, fulness and pains in the bead, and in some 
indigestion andspasms. The Post Magazine says—* A lady friend, 
who has condescended on our behalf to criticise a bottle of the 
Nervine, speaks in most confident terms of its power over the 
nervous action of the human system.”’ It is harmless in its 
action, no conlinement or care is requisite, and, like most French 
remedies, it possesses an agreeable flavour. Price is. 14d. and 
2s. 9d.; directions inclosed. ‘The small bottle contains twelve 
and the large one thirty-two doses. The name ‘ H. Schooling 
is on the Government stamp.—Sold wholesale and retail at 
SCHOOLING’S FRENCH MEDICINE DEPOT, 139, Fenchurch- 
street, London; also by Barclay & Sons; Edwards; Butler; 
Newberry ; Sutton & Co. ; Johnston; Sanger; and Hannay & 
Co. London ; and by all chemists and medicine venders in town 
and country. 


1 r ° . 
ARR’S LIFE PILLS.—These invaluable pills 

are made from a recipe of the celebrated “ OLD PARR,” 

who by the use of the herbs from which they are prepared, 
attained the miraculous age of 152 years. Only ashort space o 
time has elapsed since the Gissovery of the document which 
contains the recipe for preparing the medicine, but already 
thousands have tried it, and have given their testimony to its 
wonderful Dealing effects. It would be impossible to bring all 
the cases of cure before the public, but those who desire farther 
information are directed to enquire for the Life and Times of 
Old Parr, containing remarks on disease, health and the means 
of prolonging life, 32 pages, with engravings, which may be had 
gratis of all agents for the sale of the medicine. et Le 
Purchasers may be sure they have the genuine medicine if 
they find the words PARR’S LIFE PILLS, engraved on the 
Government Stamp in white letters on a red ground. Observe, 
also, that the name of Mr. Edwards, 67, St. Paul's, London, is 
printed as Wholesale Agent on the directions which are wrapped 

round every box. 
Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each. 


PALMERS PATENT CANDLE LAMPS.— 
. These Lamps are suited to all purposes where light is re- 
quired, and are made to carry candles with One, Two, Three, 
or Pour Wicks, the Four-wick Candle giving a light superior to 
any oil-lamp, and without dirt or trouble. 






= 








? . large assortment, 
with every size Candle, at PARKINSON'S, 79, Oxford-street 
exactly opposite the Pantheon, Also, an extensive variety of 
Solar Lamps, to burn common oil, and old Lamps altered to the 
solar principle. Finest Sperm Oil, 9s. per gallon ; second ditto, 
&s. 6d.; inferior, 8s.; Ground Nut Oil, the best substitute for 
Sperm, 6s. 6d.; prepared Solar Uil, 3s. 6d., for cash on delivery, 
at any part of London. 


HE RESPIRATOR, orSafeguard for the Lungs. 
—Removal of the General Depdt from 82, Cheapside, to 
148, Regent-street.—J. T. TYLER, the general agent, begs to 
announce to the public and home and foreign dealers the above 
REMOVAL, and to state that the depdt, which is fitted up in a 
very convenient and elegant style, contains an assortment of 
many thousands of this valuable instrument, manufactured for 
the present season, of the most approved forms, and that it is 
provided with a retail warehouse tor gentlemen, a show room 
or ladies, and a wholesale department for dealers. The Respira- 
tor is also procurable of the same kinds and quality from the 
respectable houses in Bond-street, Oxford-street, Regent-street, 
the Strand, Cheapside, Cornhill, &c., who have hitherto sold it 
and from upwards of 200 agents in different parts of the United 
Kingdom and abroad. 
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J. DENT, 82, Strand, by special appointment 
e CHRONOMETER and WATCH-MAKER to the Queen 
and bis Royal Highness Prince Albert, obtained the 
vernment reward for the unequalled performance of 
nometer, No. 114, which only varied 54-100ths of a second in 
twelve months, In addition to this distinction, he has just re« 
ceived, by order of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
the highest reward now given by their lordships for the go 
performance of time-keepers. Mr. Dent, anxious to remove any 
rejudice which might arise to his general business from the 
idea that his attention is exclusively devoted to instruments of 
the highest order, begs to state, that while his principal care is 
necessarily directed to the latter, he is not unmindful of the 
manufacture of watches, which, while they are greatly lower in 
price, are sufficiently accurate for all ordinary purposes, and will, 
therefore, be always most in demand. ‘The whole of his extensive 
stock of watches has had the advantage of his selection an 
examination, and he hasarranged a department under compe- 
tent superintendence for offering tothe public good plain watches 
atas lowa pee as is compatible with any pretensions to cor- 
Tectness, fully anticipating from an increase of business an ad- 
vantageous a poem ey for reduction in price. Ladies’ or 
gentlemen’s gold watches, from i0/, 10s, each ; silver ditto, from 
4l, 48,.—82, Strand, 
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8, New Burlington-street, Dec. 4, 1841, 
MR. BENTLEY will immediately publish the following NEW WORKS: 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SUBALTERN,’ &c. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE VETERANS OF CHELSEA HOSPITAL. 


By the REV. G. R. GLEIG, 
Author of ‘The Subaltern,’ ‘ Traditions of Chelsea College,’ ‘Country Curate,’ &c. (Now réady). 
11. 


Iv. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. The THIRD VOLUME, embellished with Portraits of Dr. Dee, Paracelsus, and Cagliostro, 


THE GLORY AND SHAME OF ENGLAND,| MEMOIRS OF EXTRAORDINARY POPULAR 
By AN AMERICAN. (Now ready). DELUSIONS. 


It. By CHARLES MACKAY, Author of ‘The Thames and its Tributaries,’ &¢, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. Vv 


MODERN FRENCH LIFE. PEMBROKE; 


Or, THE OLD ENGLISH NOBLEMAN. 
Author of ‘Mothers and Daughters,’ ‘The Dowager,’ &c. A NOVEL. 





VI. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 


A PILGRIMAGE TO AUVERGNE, 
FROM PICARDY TO LE VELAY. 
By MISS LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, 


Author of ‘A S gst the Bocages and the Vines,’ &c. 


vil. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE WARD OF THORPE COMBE, 


By MRS. TROLLOPE, 
Author of ‘One Fault,’ ‘ The Widow Barnaby,’ &c. 








THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS ARE NOW READY: 


I. ill. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. Tn 3 vols. post 8vo. the SECOND EDITION of 


FERRERS: THE DEER-SLAYER: 


A RomMANcE or tHe Reiren or George II. wis = — " 
, Vu. YENIMORE COOPER, sq. 
By Cartes OLviER. Author of The Last of the Mohicans,’ ‘The Pathfinder,’ &e. 
Il. Iv. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by Lrgcn, Sc. including several Fac-similes | In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of John Law, Projector of the famous Mississippi Scheme, and 
of rare and unique Old Prints, 


MERRIE ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIME; | MEMOIRS OF EXTRAORDINARY POPULAR 
Or, Peregrinations with Uncle Tim and Mr. Bosky, 


of Little Britain, Drysalter. DELUSIONS. 


< By Cartes Mackay, 
By Georce DanieEt. Author of ‘The Thames and its Tributaries,’ &c. 





ve 
Mr. Morier’s New Oriental Work. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


T HE MIRZA. 


By JAMES MORIER, Esq. 
Author of * Hajji Baba,’ ‘ Zohrab the Hostage,’ &c. 
“One of the most amusing works of its class that ever delighted the public.”—Literary Gazette. 
VI. Vill. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE QUEEN-MOTHER: STURMER; 
A RoMANCE or THE Days or Henry IV. 


A Tate or Mesmerism, ce. 
Being a New Edition of ‘The Queen's Poisoner.’ 





By Isapetzta F. Romer. 
By Miss Lovisa Stuart CostTEt1o, om 
Author of ‘AS t the Bocages and the Vines,’ &c. . 
- dues In 1 vol. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by LEEcu, 
VII 


Tn post 8vo. with upwards of 50 characteristic Illustrations by Lercn, 8s. T aI E P O R C E L A I N T 0 W E R ; 
THE COMIC ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Or, Mine Stories of China. 


By the Author of ‘THE COMIC LATIN GRAMMAR.’ By T. H. Seary, Ese. 


**A very clever jeu d'esprit, and both in text and embellishments replete with laughable “ Full of all sorts of fun, wit, humour, and pictorial drollery combined: and illustrated 
matter.”—Literary Gazelle. 


as it is, with true congenial spirit, by Leech, we may safely recommend it to all."—G@lobe. 





x. 
THE BOOK OF THE COURT. 


In 1 handsome vol. neatly bound, 


THE COURT DIRECTORY; 


Or, Guive to the Forms and Ceremonies of the Court, Orrices, and Pupiic DepaRTMENTs ; being an INDISPENSABLE CoMPANION to every PEERAGE, the 
Rep Book, Court Catenpar, &c. 
Dedicated by express permission to Her Majesty. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
London : Jauas Houwes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHENAUM OFFICE, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, by Joun Francrs; and sold by all 
Booksellers and N d Agents : for SCOTLAND, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh :—for IngxLanp, J. Cumming, Dublin. 
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